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Let me begin by referring to a sentence or two in a well- 
known passage from Hume’s Treatise. We ail know how he 
complains there that the typical moralist “proceeds for some 
time in the common way of reasoning, and establishes the 
being of a God, or makes observations concerning human 
affairs; when of a sudden”, Hume says, “I am surprised to 
find, that instead of the usual copulations of propositions, is 
and is not, I meet with no proposition that is not connected 
with an ought or ought not”. One or two recent writers have 
raised the question why Hume speaks here of “ought” and 
“ought not” as new copulae replacing the ordinary “is” and 
“is not”, and whether this way of speaking is justified. This 
point is raised, for example, in Professor Prichard’s paper 
on “Moral Obligation”, and also in a critical notice of a 
different book in this Journal last year, by Mr. Mackie. 


Both Professor Prichard and Mr. Mackie decide against 
special ethical copulae, and do so on at least partly the same 
ground. Both of them remind us that sentences containing 
“ought” have an implicit “is” in them. “He ought to do X” 
means “He is obliged to do X”. Now it can hardly be argued 
that Hume was ignorant of this fact. The dodge of “putting 
propositions into logical form” was an ancient one by Hume’s 
time, and Hume was not a logical tyro. The dodge is duly 
explained in the Port Royal Logic, which we know Hume 
knew; and also in Dr. Isaac Watts’s Logick, which was widely 
read in Hume’s time and is quoted, for instance, by Reid. And 
one of Dr. Watts’s examples is structurally rather like Hume’s. 
Watts doesn’t deal with “ought” at this point, though he does 
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deal with it at another point, as we shall see; but he deals 
here with “can” and observes that “I can write” means “I am 
able to write”. 

We may take it, then, that it was not ignorance that led 
Hume to talk in this way. What, then, was it? Well, in the 
first place, the fact that we have noted, that “ought” is 
equivalent to a phrase with “is” as a part of it, is only part 
of the truth about “ought”. It is also true that in many 
sentences the whole phrase “ought to be” may replace the word 
“is”, and still leave us with an intelligible sentence. For 
instance, we can substitute “ought to be” for “is” in “He is 
going home”, and thereby form the new proposition “He ought 
to be going home”. And when Hume called “ought” a copula, 
I doubt very much whether he had anything in mind beyond 
this obvious fact. But obvious as it is, it is a rather 
curious fact; and there are one or two curious facts con- 
nected with it. For instance, when we turn from “ought” 
to “ought not”, we find that while “He ought to do X” is 
equivalent to “He is obliged to do X”, “He ought not to do X” 
is not equivalent to “He is not obliged to do X”, but rather to 
“He is obliged not to do X”. Both these curiosities reflect the 
fact that “ought” resembles “is” in being what the gram- 
marians call an auxiliary verb. Because of this, there is not 
just one verb, but two, in “He ought to do X”, though the 
second of them is only an infinitive. It 13 because of this that 
there are two places in the sentence where you can put “not”, 
giving a different meaning when you put it in different places. 
There are also two places at which you can split up a verb 
into the verb “to be” together with something else. For “He 
ought to do X” you can say either “He is obliged to do X” 
or “He ought to be a doer of X”, or “He is obliged to be a doer 
of X”. 

I am not now merely drawing attention to the fact that 
the word “ought” appears to signify a relation. I am wanting 
rather to emphasise what a very peculiar sort of relation it 
appears to signify. “Ought” is not just a word like “kills” or 
“loves” which signifies a relation between one object and 
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another. It signifies rather a relation between an object and 
something that that object can be thought of as doing. Its 
terms, in other words, are of different logical types. In this 
respect the obvious parallel is with “can” and “must” and the 
other modal words. This parallel between moral words and 
the modal words has recently been discussed at some length 
by Professor von Wright in his article on “Deontic Logic” in 
Mind for January of this year; but of course Professor von 
Wright is not the first to have noticed that there is such a 
parallel, and it will be worth our while to glance at what was 
said on the subject by earlier writers, and in particular by 
writers who were either certainly or probably familiar to 
Hume. 


We may begin with Dr. Watts. In his section on the 
modalities of propositions, Watts begins by mentioning the 
ordinary four, the ones that Professor von Wright calls the 
“alethic” modes—necessity, possibility and so on. Watts then 
goes on to say, “Let it be noted that this quadruple Modality 
is only an enumeration of the natural Modes or Manners 
wherein the Predicate is connected with the Subject: We might 
also describe several moral and civil Modes of connecting two 
Ideas together (viz.) Lawfulness and Unlawfulness, Convent- 
ency and Inconveniency, and etc., whence we may form such 
modal Propositions as these. It is unlawful for any Person to 
kill an innocent Man: It is lawful for Christians to eat Flesh 
in Lent: To tell all that we think is inexpedient: For a Man 
to be affable to his Neighbour is very convenient, etc.” And, 
like Professor von Wright, Watts does not stop at this, but. 
says that beside the “physical” and “moral” modalities there 
are others; for, he says, “there are several other Modes of 
speaking whereby a Predicate is connected with a Subject: 
Such as, it is certain, it is doubtful, it is probable, it is improb- 
able, it is agreed, it is granted, it is said by the Ancients, it is 
written, and ete., all which will form other Kinds of modal 
Propositions.” These correspond broadly to the modes which 
Professor von Wright calls “epistemic”. 
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These broadly “epistemic” modes are also mentioned in 
the Port Royal Logic, and the way the Port Royalists introduce 
them is rather interesting. Their chapter on Modals comes 
immediately after their chapter on Complex Propositions, and 
they connect the two subjects in the following manner. By a 
“complex proposition” they mean one with a complex subject 
or predicate or both. They then go on to say that “beside the 
propositions of which the subject or the attribute is a complex 
term, there are others which are complex because they have 
incidental terms or propositions which regard only the form 
of the proposition, that is to say, the affirmation or negation 
which is expressed by the verb. When, for example, I say, 
I maintain that the earth is round, ‘I maintain’ is only an 
incidental proposition, which must be a part of something in 
the principal proposition. Yet it is clear that it makes no 
part either of the subject or the attribute, for it makes no 
change in them at all; and they would be conceived in precisely 
the same way if I said The earth is round. And thus it can 
belong only to the affirmation, which is expressed in two ways, 
the one, which is the usual, by the verb is, and the other more 
expressly by the verb I maintain.” You see what the Port 
Royalists are saying here. In a statement like “The earth 
that we live on is round’, the clause “that we live on” is part 
of the logical subject; it qualifies that subject and makes it 
a complex one; but in the statement “I maintain that the 
earth is round” the introductory clause gives the proposition 
a complex copula—the simple “is” has been replaced by “is- 
maintained-by-me-to-be”. A more elaborate example given by 
the Port Royalists is the sentence The reasons of astronomy 
convince us that the sun is much larger than the earth. Here, 
you see, the subject is “The sun”, and the predicate is the 
phrase “much larger than the earth”, and the copula is, not 
just “is”, but “is shown by the reasons of astronomy to be”. 
And then they go on to deal with ordinary modals under this 
head. 

The treatment of modal words as affections of the copula 
is in fact the ordinary traditional way of treating them. Watts 
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mentions this. He takes the example, “It is necessary that a 
true Christian should be an honest Man’’—an example, inciden- 
tally, which contains a curious blend of the logical and the 
moral—and he says of it, “Logical Writers generally make the 
Modality of this proposition to belong to the Copula, because 
it shows the Manner of the Connexion between the Subject and 
the Predicate”. Watts himself, all the same, isn’t quite in 
agreement with this. He says, “If the Form of the Sentence as 
a logical Proposition be duly considered, the Mode itself is 
the very Predicate of the Proposition, and it must run thus: 
That a true Christian should be an honest Man is a necessary 
Thing, and then the whole primary Proposition is included in 
the Subject of the modal Proposition”. This way of analysing 
modals is traditional too; it is in the De Interpretatione, for 
instance, and it is clearly suggested by the common way of 
writing them, “It is necessary that .. .”, “It is possible that 

.’, The traditional logic distinguishes here between the 
dictum, that is the proposition that is the implicit subject of a 
modal proposition, and the mode that is predicated of it; and 
it has been customary from Aristotle’s time to point out that 
you get different results by denying the dictum and denying 
the mode. If we start with “It is necessary that S should be 
P” and deny the dictum, we obtain “It is necessary that 8 
should not be P”; while if we deny the mode we obtain “It 
is not necessary that S should be P”, which is different. And 
if we deny both the dictum and the mode, we do not merely 
reconstitute the original proposition, but produce something 
different again. “It is not necessary that S should not be P” 
dos not mean “It is necessary that S should be P”, but only 
“Tt is possible that S should be P”. 


We may, then, find modal propositions expressed in two 
ways—either cum dicto, with a modal adjective predicated of 
an inner dictum or proposition, or sine dicto, with a modal 
adverb modifying the copula. Watts, as we have seen, regarded 
the second form of expression as somehow misleading; he 
possibly believed, as I understand that some in Sydney believe, 
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that “is” and “is not” are intrinsically unmodifiable. But 
there are some cases in which the expression sine dicto, that is 
with a modified copula, seems essential to avoid confusion. 
Take the propositional forms “Some S is necessarily P” and “It 
is necessary that some S should be P”. I don’t think these 
would naturally be interpreted as having the same meaning. 
Broad brings out the difference by this illustration: Suppose 
a man has some pennies in his pocket and takes them out one 
by one. Then it is necessary that there should be one penny 
that comes out first—it is necessary that some S should be P. 
But it doesn’t follow that there is any one penny which is in 
itself fated to be the first—it doesn’t follow that any S is 
necessarily P. 


I shall not pursue this point further at present, but in 
the remainder of this paper I shall take it that the question 
“Ts ‘ought’ a copula?” is one and the same with the question 
“Ts ‘ought’ an expression of a modality?” Certainly the only 
sense in which “ought” can be maintained with any show of 
reason to be a copula, is the sense, whatever it is, in which 
“can” and “cannot”, “must” and “need not”, may be said to 
be copulae. But is “ought” a copula in this sense? The line 
I shall take is that “ought” has some but not all of the 
characteristics which make words like “can” and “must” 
logically interesting; so that the description of it as a copula 
or sign of modality is illuminating in some ways and mis- 
leading in others, and we can really say what we like about 
it so long as we know how far the resemblances go, and where 
they end. Having made this clear, I shall go on to inquire 
whether the resemblances that undoubtedly exist between 
“ought” and ordinary signs of modality throw any light on 
the stock issues of moral philosophy such as subjectivism 
versus objectivism. 


Assertions of obligation resemble modal assertions, to 
begin with, in lending themselves to expression in a “dictum 
and mode” form. We can express “I ought to do X” in the 
form “It is obligatory that I should do X”, and we can form 
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different propositions from this by denying the dictum and 
denying the mode and denying both. For example, as we noted 
earlier, though we then considered a different form of 
expression, “It is obligatory that I should not do X” does not 
mean the same as “It is not obligatory that I should do X”. 
It should be added that the word “ought” shares this feature 
not only with ordinary modal words but with a good many 
other words too. For instance, we can easily distinguish a 
“dictum” and a “mode” in the proposition “A caused B to do 
C”, and we can deny the dictum by saying “A caused B not 
to do C”, and deny the mode by saying “A did not cause B 
to do C”, and deny both by saying “A did not cause B not-to 
do C”. We can get more complicated cases of this sort too, 
like “A’s doing B caused C to do D”, and here we might deny 
the first dictum by saying “A’s not doing B caused C to do D”, 
or deny the second dictum by saying “A’s doing B caused C 
not to do D”, or deny the mode by saying “A’s doing B did 
not cause C to do D”. Similar complications can be introduced 
into the moral modes too; for example, we might consider 
propositions of the form “A’s doing B obliged C to do D”. We 
shall confine ourselves here, however, to the simpler forms 
with which we have started. 


Another resemblance between moral and modal assertions 
is that in both cases their expression cum dicto and their 
expression sine dicto may have different meanings. On the 
moral side of the comparison I have in mind those. cases in 
which we determine our obligations by such methods as tossing 
up. We may say, for example, that it is obligatory that 
someone should wash up without saying that there is anyone 
with a definite and personal obligation to do so. 


“Ought” also resembles modal words in the patterns of 
implication and opposition which its presence in sentences 
gives rise to. For example, although “S is necessarily not P” 
is a different proposition from “S is not necessarily P”, the 
first implies the second (with certain minor qualifications that 
we need not go into here); and similarly, although “A is 
obliged not to do B” is a different proposition from “A is 
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not obliged to do B”, the first implies the second. This is by 
no means true of all the words or phrases that give rise to 
“dictum-and-mode” propositions. For example, “I have 
promised not to do B” does not imply “I have not promised 
to do B”; and “Aristotle has said that X is not Y” does not 
imply “Aristotle has not said that X is Y”. For this reason 
alone, “ought” has a stronger claim than the phrase “Aristotle 
has said that” to be considered a logically interesting element 
in a proposition. 

This last point is one at which there is not only a resem- 
blance between moral words and ordinary modal words, but 
also a resemblance between both and signs of quantity. The 
difference and the connection between “S is necessarily not 
P” and “S is not necessarily P”, or between “A is obliged not 
to do X” and “A is not obliged to do X”, is very like the 
distinction between “No X is Y” and “Some X is not Y”. 
And in fact distinctions of quantity can be given exactly the 
same formal treatment as distinctions of modality. For 
example, we can put quantified propositions into a “dictum- 
and-mode” form, and say that “All S is P” means “It is 
universally the case that what is 8 is P’”’, and that “No S is P” 
is derived from this by denying the dictum, and saying “It is 
universally the case that what is S is not P”, while “Some S 
is not P” is derived from it by denying the mode and saying 
“Tt is not universally the case that what is S is P”, and “Some 
S is P” by denying both, and saying “It is not universally the 
case that what is S is not P”. This is in effect what the 
symbolists do when they express general propositions by pre-— 
fixing a quantifier to what they call a “statement-matrix” or 
“propositional function”. Or we can express the quantity of 
propositions by an adverbial modification of the copula. Just 
as we can write “S must be P” az “S is-necessarily P”, so we 
can write “Every S is P” as “S is-universally P”, and “No S 
is P” is “S is-universally not-P”, and so on. Again, just as you 
get curious ambiguities when you attach either moral or modal 
words to propositions which already contain a sign of quantity, 
so you get ambiguities when you attach a sign of quantity to 
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a statement-matrix which already contains another sign of 
quantity. Consider, for example, Abraham Lincoln’s state- 
ment, “You can fool all of the people some of the time”. This 
might mean that there are some times at which you can fool 
the whole world at once—times, we might say, at which people 
are-universally foolable. Or it may mean merely that for 
everyone there is some time at which you can fool him, though 
maybe a different time for each person. When you express this 
kind of proposition symbolically, the two senses are distin- 
guished by the order in which the quantifying symbols are 
placed; and in modern notations for modal logic the same 
device is used for distinguishing the two senses of such a 
statement as “Some penny must come first’. This very exact 
analogy that exists between modality and quantity is no doubt 
what has led Professor von Wright to describe the distinctions 
of quantity as yet another set of “modes”, the “existential” 
modes as he calls them. 


There is one point, however, where the analogy between 
ordinary modality and quantity is kept up, but the analogy 
between “moral modes” and both the others breaks down. In 
respect of their quantity, propositions do not just divide into 
universals and particulars, but into universals, particulars and 
singulars. Quite similarly, in respect of their modality, 
propositions do not just divide into apodictic and prob- 
lematic, but into apodictic, problematic and assertoric. In 
between “S must be P” and “S may be P” stands the 
simple “S is in fact P”, just as “This S is P” stands in 
between “Every S is P” and “Some S is P”. And just as “This 
S is P” is implied by “Every S is P” and implies “Some S is 
P”, so “S is in fact P” is implied by “S must be P” and implies 
“§ may be P”. But so far as I can see, there is nothing among 
the moral or “deontic” modalities that corresponds to these 
intermediary “existential” and “alethic” modalities. We might 
be tempted to think that moral indifference provides the 
parallel here, but “It is indifferent whether A does X or not” 
isn’t really analogous to “S is in fact P” or to “This S is P”. 
It is analogous rather to “S may but need not be P”, or to 
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“Some S is P and some S is not”. “It is indifferent whether 
A does X or not” doesn’t really stand in between “A is obliged 
to do X” and “A is permitted to do X”, being implied by the 
first and implying the second. On the contrary, “It is indif- 
ferent whether A does X or not” is inconsistent with “A is 
obliged to do X”. In point of fact it stands in between “A is 
obliged to do X” and “A is obliged not to do X” in the same 
way as “S may but need not do X” stands in between “S must 
be P” and “S cannot be P”, or in the same way as “Some S is 
P and some is not” stands in between “Every S is P” and “No 
S is P”, in the sense of being the proposition that is true when 
both the others are false. There is no moral word, then, which 
is related to “ought” as “is in fact” is related to the non-moral 
“must be ”, or as “This” is related to “Every”. 


Another important point at which the analogy between 
“ought” and the ordinary modal words breaks down—another 
difference that makes us inclined not to admit that “ought” is 
a copula or modification of the copula—is this: The ordinary 
modal adjectives may qualify propositions of any degree of 
abstraction or complexity, and with any subject-matter. We 
may attach them, for example, to quantified propositions, as 
when we say that it is necessary that some S should be P. 
Or we may attach them to propositions about obligation, as 
when we say that it is necessary that what is obligatory should 
be permissible. Or we may attach them to other ordinary 
modals, as when we say that it is impossible that it should be 
both necessary and impossible that a thing should be P. Or to 
quantified ordinary modals, as when we say that it is impos- 
sible that anything should be necessarily P without its being 
necessary that something should be P. Signs of quantity may 
similarly be attached to propositions, or more accurately to 
propositional functions, of any sort and order of abstractness. 
But only acts can be obligatory: obligations themselves, for 
example, or necessities, cannot be obligatory—it cannot be 
obligatory that it should be obligatory that A should do X, 
nor can it be obligatory that it should be necessary that S 
should be P. 
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We may now consider the bearing of all this on the 
problems with which moralists customarily concern themselves. 
Does this quasi-modal functioning of the word “ought” con- 
stitute so much evidence in favour of ethical naturalism, for 
example, or evidence against it? Or does it constitute evidence 
for or against ethical subjectivism? Or does it tip the balance 
in the issue between the deontological and teleological versions 
of ethics? So far as I can see, it does none of these things; 
all of these theories—naturalism and non-naturalism, sub- 
jectivism and objectivism, deontology and teleology—are con- 
sistent with the facts about “ought” which we have been 
considering. They do, however, suggest a new way in which 
moral theories may be classified. For this quasi-modal 
behaviour of “ought” may be differently explained and inter- 
preted, and we may classify moral theories according to the 
different interpretations they put upon it. 


In the first place we may hold that assertions of obligation 
resemble assertions of necessity because they are assertions of 
necessity of a relative or hypothetical kind. We do in fact 
quite often use the word “ought” to express hypothetical neces- 
sity. For example, one burglar may say to another, “If you 
‘want to open that safe, you ought to take a blow-lamp”. And 
this may just mean, “To open that safe, it is necessary to take 
a blow-lamp”, and there are theories that this kind of thing is 
all that the word “ought” ever does mean—that when we use it, 
we are always really talking about what is necessary to the 
satisfaction of some desire or the achievement of some purpose, 
though this desire or purpose is not always expressed or even 
clearly before the speaker’s own mind. Some such theory as 
this would be held, I take it, by Professor Anderson, and also 
by Mr. Mackie. Their view of what the word “good” means is, 
of course, of a different sort, but “good” has no pretensions to 
being a copula, and we need not discuss it here. 

If we reject this reduction of obligation to hypothetical 
necessity, what other alternatives are open to us? Principally 
two, I think. In order to see what they are, let us look for a 
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moment at the ordinary copulae “is” and “is not”, and ask 
what they signify. There are two different ways of approaching 
this question. In many of the traditional accounts of the 
function of the ordinary copula, what might be called a sub- 
jective approach is adopted. Here is what Watts, for example, 
says on the subject: “A Proposition is a Sentence wherein two 
or more Ideas or Terms are joined or disjoined by one Affirma- 
tion or Negation .... The Subject of a Proposition is that 
concerning which any thing is affirmed or denied .. . . The 
Predicate is that which is affirmed or denied of the Subject .... 
The Copula ... represents the Act of the Mind affirming or 
denying.” If what the copula does is to express the speaker’s 
act of affirming or denying—and for my own part I am sure 
that this is at least one of the things that the copula does— 
then a modified copula, or a totally new copula, would be a 
word expressing some other act of the mind than affirmation 
or denial. And that is exactly what the words “ought” and 
“ought not” are said to do by many naturalistic moralists 
today. It is said to express not judgments, not affirmations 
and denials, but desires and aversions, or commands and pro- 
hibitions. Our English words “mode” and “mood” are both 
of them translations of the Latin modus: and when modern 
writers tell us that words like “ought” signify that the 
sentences in which they occur are not really in the indicative 
but in the imperative mood, they might instead suy that they 
are in the imperative “mode”, and treat this difference as in a 
broad sense a difference of modality. 


But we may also approach the question as to what the 
ordinary copula means from what we may call the objective 
side. Propositions not only express judgments but attempt to 
represent facts, and we may ask what it is about facts that we 
attempt to represent by the copula. In such a proposition as 
“John is kind”, the copula seems to represent the inherence 
of the universal kindness in the particular John. In “Richard 
is not kind”, the negative copula seems to represent the absence 
of the same universal from the particular Richard. The word 
“represent” must be taken here in a very broad sense, how- 
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ever; it is plain that the copula does not “represent” the rela- 
tion of inherence or absence in the same direct way as the 
name “John” or “Richard” represents the person, nor even in 
the somewhat less direct way in which the adjective “kind” 
represents the universal kindness. Nor is the relation of 
inherence an element in the fact that John is kind in the sense 
in which John is, or even in the sense in which kindness is. 
We might express the matter as follows: The fact that John 
is kind contains the two elements John and kindness, but 
these elements enter into the fact in different ways, indicated 
in the proposition “John is kind” by the fact that John is 
directly named but kindness is not—the proposition does not 
contain the word “kindness” but only the word “kind”. And 
the relation of inherence does not enter into the fact at all; 
it is rather, to use Professor Broad’s expression, the “form of 
unity” of this fact. Now consider the fact that kindness 
inheres or is present in John. The universal kindness seems 
to enter into this fact in the same way as John entered into 
the other; it is a fact about kindness, as the other is a fact 
about John; and the relation of inherence is an element of 
this fact, entering into it in substantially the same way as 
kindness entered into the other. There are differences due 
to the fact that inherence is a relation and kindness is a 
quality, but they are irrelevant in the present context, and as 
we proceed I shall adopt various dodges for avoiding the 
discussion of them; we may just note now that in the proposi- 
tion “Kindness is present in John”, the relation of inherence 
is not named but is referred to by the adjective “present” in 
just the same way as kindness is referred to by the adjective 
“kind” in the proposition “John is kind”. When we turn, 
finally, to the fact that inherence relates kindness and John, 
we have a fact that is about the relation of inherence; that is, 
a fact about the form of unity of the first of the three facts 
we have considered. 


To turn now to “ought” and “ought not”, it could be held 
that these words refer to modifications of these objective rela- 
tions of inherence and absence which have just been men- 
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tioned, or that they refer to relations which may in some facts 
replace these modes of union. Let us consider the second form 
of this theory first—the form according to which there are 
facts in which the relation of obligation replaces the relation 
of inherence. Professor Prichard lays it down flatly that any 
such theory as this is quite inadmissible, because inherence 
and absence are the only possible relations that can ever 
subsist between a character or attribute and a particular or 
subject. He supports this astonishing dogma by an appeal to 
the Law of Excluded Middle. In his own words, “the only 
relations in which a given subject of attributes can possibly 
stand to a given attribute are those of possessing and not 
possessing it, no third alternative being possible”. This seems 
to me just muddled. Take a parallel case. Every finite whole 
number is either odd or even—there is no third alternative. 
That is, every finite whole number is characterised by one or 
the other of these two determinates under this determinable, 
or respect in which numbers may differ; and there are no 
further determinates under that determinable. But this doesn’t 
mean that finite whole numbers can have no other properties 
but this of oddness or evenness—they have, in fact, innumer- 
able other properties. Returning to our subjects and attributes, 
the two relations of inherence and absence may be regarded as 
the two determinate forms of a single determinable relation for 
which we have no name—a single respect in which subject- 
attribute pairs differ. One of the determinate forms of this 
relation holds between any attribute and any subject what- 
soever; and there are no other determinate forms of it but 
these two, inherence and absence. That is what the Law of 
Excluded Middle means. But of course this does not prevent 
subject-attribute pairs from being comparable in other respects 
as well. In particular, if we take an agent A and the character 
of acting in the manner X, either this character inheres in A 
or it is absent from A, and there is no possibility of its doing 
neither; but this does not prevent its standing in other rela- 
tions to A as well as this relation of inherence or absence. 
Moreover, these other relations may, like inherence and 
absence, be possible “forms of unity” of facts. 
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In connection with such a view as this, it is instructive to 
compare the following four facts (supposing that they are 
facts): (1) The fact that John is kind; (2) the fact that John 
ought to be kind; (3) the fact that kindness is present in John; 
and (4) the fact that kindness is obligatory upon John. On 
the view which we are now considering, the fact that John 
is kind and the fact that he ought to be kind are two first- 
order facts with the same elements but a different form of 
unity. The elements are John and kindness; and the forms 
of unity are those indicated by the words “is” and “ought 
to be”. On the other hand, the fact that kindness is present in 
John and the fact that kindness is obligatory upon John are 
two second-order facts with different elements but the same 
form of unity. The elements of the first are the character of 
kindness and the second-order character of inhering in John; 
the elements of the second are the character of kindness and 
the second-order character of being obligatory upon John; and 
the form of unity in both cases is the inherence-form indicated 
by the ordinary affirmative copula “is”. On this theory, the 
peculiar logical importance that undoubtedly does attach to 
the copulae “is” and “is not’, is due to the fact that no matter 
what may be the form of unity of the fact you start with, you 
can always find an equivalent fact of higher order in which 
the form of unity is inherence or absence. 


An alternative to this theory is the following modification 
of it. We might hold that although there are other relations 
between attributes and subjects, obligatoriness being one of 
them, inherence and absence are the only relations between 
attributes and subjects which can constitute forms of unity of 
facts. On this view, the adjective “obligatory upon A” may 
replace the adjective “present in A” in second-order proposi- 
tions about kinds of action; but “ought to be” never really 
replaces “is” as a copula in first-order propositions about 
agents. The grammatical form of the proposition “John ought 
to be kind” is on this view misleading; the fact that it 
expresses is really the second-order fact that kindness is obliga- 
tory upon John. It is not, however, entirely misleading; the 
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fact that we can use “ought to be” as if it were a copula 
reminds us that obligatoriness does resemble inherence in being 
a relation between attributes and subjects. 


We may now turn to the theory that the words “ought” 
and “ought not” signify modifications of the objective relations 
of inherence and absence signified by the ordinary copulae. 
What exactly can be meant by this? Suppose that John is 
not in fact kind. Then the character of kindness will not in 
fact inhere in John. Nor will the relational property of 
possessing kindness, that is, being inhered in by kindness, 
inhere in John. But that does not mean that there will be no 
such relational property as that of possessing kindness, nor 
does it mean that this relational property will stand in no 
relation to John at all. For one thing, this property of 
possessing kindness will be absent from John— it will at all 
events have that relation to him. And it may have others. The 
possession of kindness may, for example, be obligatory upon 
him. That is, John may stand to the character of kindness in 
the complex relation of being obliged to possess it, or being 
obliged to be inhered in by it; and we may call this complex 
relation, into which inherence enters as a part, a “modifica- 
tion” of the relation of inherence. 


Once again we may develop such a point of view in two 
ways. Taking the fact that John ought to be kind, we might 
say that the elements of this fact are John and the relational 
property of possessing kindness, and that its form of unity is 
the special form indicated by the word “ought”. Or if we 
admit no such special form of unity, we could hoid that the 
fact misleadingly expressed by the proposition “John ought to 
be kind” is the fact that the possession of kindness is obliga- 
tory upon John, where the elements are the possession of 
kindness and the property of being obligatory upon John, and 
the form of unity is the ordinary inherence-form indicated by 
“is”, Similarly, the proposition “John ought not to be cruel” 
will express, on this view, the fact that to lack cruelty, that 
is, to have cruelty absent from him, is obligatory upon John, 
where the subject is the absence of cruelty, and the form of 
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unity is the inherence-form, as before. The proposition “John 
is not obliged to be cruel” will express the fact that the 
possession of cruelty is not obligatory upon John, where the 
subject is the inherence of cruelty, and the form of unity is 
the absence-form, indicated by “is not’. The proposition “John 
is permitted to be kind”, or “John is not obliged not to be kind”, 
will express the fact that to lack kindness is not obligatory 
upon John, where the subject is the absence of kindness, and 
the form of unity is also the absence form. It will be seen 
that this interpretation, though a little involved, has the 
advantage of enabling us to give to the word “not” its 
ordinary meaning when we are dealing with’ the various 
“dictum and mode” denials that arise with moral propositions. 
And it assimilates obligation more closely to modal relations 
than any other interpretation does; for modal relations do 
seem to be relations with abstract inherences and absences 
among their terms. “S cannot be P”, for example, seems to 
mean that the absence of P is necessary to S; or if we take 
possibility as our basic modal notion, “S must be P” seems 
to mean that the absence of P is not possible to S. 


I have done no more here than sketch an outline of what 
an objective theory of moral modalities might involve. Even 
on the points which I have discussed there are certainly other 
alternatives beside those which I have mentioned. One might, 
for example, put affirmations and denials on different logical 
levels, and say that while “John ought not to be kind” is 
about the absence of kindness, “John ought to be kind” is not 
about the presence of kindness, but just about kindness. I have 
also deliberately over-simplified matters at many points. One 
of these points is worth briefly mentioning. Mr. Kneale has 
recently argued that singuiar modal statements are always 
elliptical, and contain a reference to some character in the 
subject beside that referred to by the predicate. For example, 
“John cannot be kind” means “John’s known characteristics 
are incompatible with his being kind”. And assertions of 
obligation seem to be similarly elliptical. “John is obliged to 
act in the manner M” is short for “John is obliged by the 
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character of the situation he is in, to act in the manner M”. 
A full development of this would lead to a consideration of 
the theory of fitnesses and unfitnesses of which the earlier 
eighteenth century ethical rationalists were so fond. I suspect 
that when these writers used language which so often seems to 
us to confuse ethics with logic, they were trying to bring out 
the point that these relations of fitness and unfitness are of 
the same logical order as relations of necessitation, com- 
patibility and so on. I think this is the point of the 
tortuous argument between John Balguy and his anonymous 
Hutchesonian opponent at the beginning of the Second Part of 
his Foundations of Moral Goodness. Balguy insists that moral 
appropriateness and inappropriateness are forms of “agree- 
ment and disagreement” between ideas, although they are 
agreements and disagreements of a different kind from those 
studied in the non-moral abstract sciences. And this is the 
source of Hume’s puzzlement in both the Treatise and the 
Enquiry, when he sees that the fundamental moral relation 
must be of the same order of abstractness as, for example, 
contrariety, but the only relations of this order that he himself 
can discover are a few logical and mathematical ones. 


I should perhaps have one word in conclusion for those 
who will say that the moral of all this is just that an objective 
and non-reductionist interpretation of ‘‘deontic” modalities 
involves us in a “multiplication of entities” which makes any 
such theory utterly incredible. I cannot do better for such 
persons than quote a passage from Boswell’s account of his 
last interview with Hume. They were discussing immortality, 
and Mr. Hume argued “that immortality, if it were at all, must 
be general; that a great proportion dies in infancy before 
being possessed of reason; that the trash of every age must be 
preserved, and that new Universes must be created to contain 
such infinite numbers. This appeared to me an unphilosophical 
objection, and I said ‘Mr. Hume, you know Spirit does not 
take up space’.” 


PROPOSITIONS AND PROPOSALS 


By L. J. Russge.y 


I want to consider certain kinds of statement which play 
an important part in discussions and investigations in science, 
philosophy, religion, and so on. 


They are statements which have the form of assertions 
that so and so is the case, and in consequence they are often 
treated as if the two fundamental things about them are (i) 
that they are either true or false, (ii) that if we are to accept 
them even provisionally we must find some theoretical grounds, 
empirical or a priori, relevant to their truth or falsity, for 
doing so, even though we cannot prove conclusively that they 
are true. 


But they are statements with characteristics of a some- 
what peculiar sort. Firstly, they are not accepted by everyone, 
so that disputes arise about their truth. Secondly, they are 
not regarded by those who accept them as capable of refutation 
by reference to empirical facts. In some of the cases, this is 
held to be because they belong to a different realm from that 
of empirical facts—as in the case of so-called judgments of 
value: in some cases, they are expressly safeguarded from any 
possibility of empirical refutation by supplementary principles, 
which take care of apparent exceptions. 


We may begin with the principle of causality. It is not 
necessary here to discuss the precise formulation of this prin- 
ciple, whether expressed in terms of cause and effect or in 
terms of the functional dependence of occurrent characteristics 
on environing conditions. It will be sufficient to take one or 
two principles, less general than the principle itself, through 
which it is explicated. 
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Consider e.g. the principle that in the same conditions 
the same effect will occur. This is guarded against any possible 
refutation by the principle that if in conditions which appear 
the same different effects are found, then the conditions are not 
really the same. And although this principle is partially borne 
out by many cases where further investigation shows that there 
was some difference in the conditions, yet there are many cases 
where this has not been shown. But the negative cases are not 
regarded as of any importance save as a challenge of this sort; 
our ignorance can always be appealed to as an explanation. 


Consider again the principle that if on one occasion a 
process of change under a given set of circumstances takes a 
particular time to complete, then this process under the same 
set of circumstances will take the same time on any other 
occasion. As this is used, it is a criterion (if circumstances 
are judged to be really the same) of the accuracy of the clock 
used to measure time. It cannot therefore be refuted by time 
measurements. In this respect it is similar to the principle 
that human action is always determined by the strongest 
motive. 


These examples are typical. There will always be found 
to be special devices for maintaining the causal principle 
in spite of experiences which would seem to make against it. 


Yet not everyone accepts it as a completely universal 
principle. For one thing, it brings difficulties for human 
freedom. And though it is customary nowadays to accuse 
people who have any such scruples as falling into certain 
simple confusions, I do not think that the difficulties have been 
completely disposed of. 


Nor is it necessary for the purposes of science to assert 
the principle as completely universal. The fields of scientific 
inquiry do not cover all the changing characteristics of things 
except as a programme and as a hope. The scientist wants to 
discover laws of the form “If A then B and If not A then not 
B” and “Such and such variations in A result in such and 
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such variations in B”, where A and B are selected sets of 
characteristics isolable in this way from their surroundings. 
He cannot use any more laws than those he has discovered. 
He wants the assurance that there are plenty more to be dis- 
covered. The fields in which he works have been chosen partly 
because laws of this kind were to be discovered in them. 
What he actually needs is a field in which there are charac- 
teristics or sets of characteristics, able to be considered in 
isolation from all except a few other characteristics, with 
which they can be connected by some kind of law. He hopes 
that the laws he formulates are universal: or, we can say, he 
needs (as a condition of complete success in his own eyes) the 
laws relating his isolable characteristics to be universal. He 
does not need to suppose that every characteristic is isolable 
in this way. He wants universal laws in his field; he does not 
need Universal Law. 

Thus the principle of causality has the characteristics I 
mentioned. It has the force of an assertion that such and 
such is the case. People can and do dispute about its 
generality. And it is guarded against any possible empirical 
refutation. 

Consider again the principle that God is working in the 
world in the cause of justice and righteousness. This is 
guarded against any possible empirical refutation by means of 
supplementary principles intended to show why justice and 
righteousness are often so little in evidence: and these prin- 
ciples are sufficiently wide and flexible to be able to meet 
any situation whatever. The ways of God are inscrutable: 
disasters are punishment, or discipline, or trials, and so on. 

This principle is thus in the same position as the principle 
of causality. It should be noted that in the respects already 
mentioned it is in no worse a position. To fall back on 
inscrutability is no worse than falling back on ignorance. 

Again, take the principle that there is one fundamental 
nature in all human beings, whenever and wherever they exist, 
so that their varying behaviour in different societies and at 
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different times is to be explained by relating the same funda- 
mental characteristics in all human beings to their different 
environments. This too is guarded from any possible empirical 
refutation. Since no single characteristic is mentioned as 
belonging to this fundamental nature, any features which are 
shown not to be universal can be safely taken as derivative, 
and their explanation in terms of fundamental ones left to 
the future. 


Considered as a methodological principle, it guides the 
study of the varied behaviour of human beings by giving it a 
definite aim, and suggesting the coordination of facts along 
certain definite lines. It is not, however, impossible to do 
without it, and people can without denying any of the observed 
facts deny its truth. 

These will serve as illustrations of the kind of principle 
I am thinking of. They not only have the form of assertions 
about facts, but they guide those who accept them in their 
investigations into facts. 


The fact that people can and do dispute about them is 
often taken as confirming the view that they are assertions 
about facts, and that the disputes are about their truth. If 
there is to be a genuine conflict about a statement, one 
person making it and the other rejecting it, and if in this 
conflict arguments are brought on both sides, then, it is often 
held, there must be something objective, and independent of 
the particular disputants, on the basis of which the conflict 
arises, and what they are disputing about must be the 
character of this. In short, they must both be trying to paint 
a faithful portrait of what is. 


In consequence, attempts have been made to show how 
such statements can be known to be true. Since they are 
neither tautologies nor justifiable empirically, they must be 
described as a priori and synthetic, and it is either claimed 
that they are self-evident, being directly intuited, or that they 
can be shown to be involved in the possibility of any experience 
whatever. 
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The considerations involved in these discussions belong 
to the field of theory as distinct from practice. In terms of 
the old distinction between the intellectual and the active 
powers of man, the traditional concept of truth and the 
traditional criteria of truth are essentially intellectual. For 
convenience I shall speak of them as theoretical. 


An alternative way of dealing with the principles in 
question is to treat them as methodological principles. This is 
a somewhat complex thing to do, but at any rate it involves 
committing oneself to them, as guides in one’s investigations, 
without actually asserting that they are true, and therefore 
without being compelled to raise the question how they can be 
known to be true. What they say is addressed to us. They 
do not say, “The facts are so and so”, but “In your investi- 
gations look for so and so, but use empirical tests to establish 
what you find”. On this view only what passes empirical 
tests is accepted as true of actual fact. 

Those who accept some form of verification principle must 
in the end, I think, regard it as a methodological principle. 
Any statement claiming to be true which is neither a tautology 
nor capable of being confirmed or disconfirmed by empirical 
methods is for them meaningless. This will not involve 
describing methodological principles as meaningless. It will 
only involve rejecting the description of them as claiming 
to be true. They could be accepted as recommendations, just 
as one accepts any practical proposal, on their merits, on the 
ground for example that following them produced good results 
in the way of empirical truth. 


The logical empiricists were often accused of funda- 
mental inconsistency, on the ground that their basic principle 
was itself neither a tautology nor capable of being confirmed 
or disconfirmed by empirical methods, and was therefore 
meaningless. It can be agreed that if the principle is taken 
as an assertion which itself claims to be true, this criticism 
of it is valid. The criticism falls if the principle is taken as 
a recommendation to investigators to confine themselves to 
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statements of the two kinds mentioned, as the only kinds 
which lend themselves to public objective discussion. 

As such a recommendation, however, reasons have to be 
given why it should be adopted, and its adoption does not 
enable any other type of approach to be conclusively “refuted”. 
To speak as Carnap (and Ayer) did of the “refutation of meta- 
physics” is to put the claims of logical empiricism too high. 


If methodological principles of the kind mentioned are 
not taken as true in the traditional sense, but as recommenda- 
tions for adopting a certain policy in one’s investigations, the 
question which arises is not how they are known to be true, 
but rather why they should be accepted. I shall refer to them 
as “proposals”. A proposal, in the sense in which I am using 
the word, is a recommendation to a body of people for the 
adoption of a common policy in some field of activity. Because 
of this, proposals made by different persons can conflict, and 
disputes can arise concerning them. They can be argued 
about: reasons can be given for adopting them or for rejecting 
them. Questions of their truth and falsity do not arise. When 
a proposal has been accepted for a long time and followed 
out in practice by a large body of persons, it becomes institu- 
tionalised, in the sense that people’s lives become organised 
along certain lines in accordance with it. Often, social careers, 
property rights, reputations, depend on its maintenance. 
People are ready to fight for its maintenance. It is part of the 
established order of things. 


Many arguments actually used in favour of the acceptance 
of principles of the kind I have mentioned have no logical 
validity when considered as arguments for the truth of the 
principles. For example, the argument that unless he accepted 
the principle of complete determinism a scientist would not 
know how long to go on with an investigation into causal 
conditions, when he meets repeated failure; or that a religious 
view of life gives one a sense of meaningfulness which a 
secularist view does not give; or that if a society adopts a 
non-religious view of life it will end by tyrannising over the 
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individual. But while they are valueless from a theoretical 
point of view as arguments in favour of the truth of proposi- 
tions, they are all quite in place as arguments (whether strong 
or weak is not here the question) in favour of adopting, or of 
continuing to adopt, certain proposals. 

In the discussion of the problem of induction, many 
people are coming to recognise the fruitlessness of seeking for 
a logical proof of any inductive principle, considered as an 
assertion cKaiming truth. They are speaking instead of an 
inductive policy, and their arguments are arguments in favour 
of adopting it, couched in language appropriate rather to a 
proposal than to a proposition. This seems to me a sign of 
the philosophical times. 

Note that facts are relevant in arguments about proposals. 
This is clear in regard to ordinary proposals. Consider for 
instance a discussion in a university or college committee on 
some matter of policy. Something has to be decided on. 
E.g., there is a certain amount of money available for expan- 
sion of staff; and the question arises, which departments are 
to be allowed to get extra staff, and under what conditions? 
There are many arguments, with much reference to such 
empirical fact as bears on needs, on the possibility of getting 
good men in certain departments, on the effects of developing 
in certain directions rather than in others. Considerations 
about general lines of future policy enter, and about con- 
sistency with previous decisions. There are many claims and 
counter-claims. But all the arguments are arguments in favour 
of or against adopting certain proposals; they are not argu- 
ments establishing their truth or falsity. 


Ag already mentioned, when a set of proposals has been 
accepted and acted on for a long time by a large body of 
people, it becomes institutionalised, and people’s lives and 
reputations, their property etc. may come to depend on its 
maintenance. Hence there is a variety of ways of dealing with 
people who want to establish a different set of proposals. They 
can be imprisoned or burned as heretics; they can be sur- 
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rounded when young by barriers of threats about the sinfulness 
of doubt or denial. You can fail them in examinations, or 
refuse to give them jobs, or remove them from the register of 
their professional association, or treat them as cranks. This 
kind of “argument” is important, and is to be distinguished 
from the kind previously referred to. People who want to make 
new proposals often have to fight for existence, as well as 
for their proposals. 


In the light of the foregoing, consider the methods on 
which modern science is based. One aspect is of great interest, 
viz. the getting of knowledge through experiment, and the 
expression of the knowledge gained in a form which enables 
the scientist to produce desired effects. A view of knowledge 
for which theoretical and practical are closely interlinked 
takes the place of a purely contemplative view. What I want 
to note, however, at the moment is that these methods involve 
that the active experimenter should also be a “trained 
observer”. Now a trained observer has to have normal sense- 
perceptions, and to make his observations not when he is 
drunk, or in a trance, or in some poetic reverie, but when he 
is fully awake, clear-headed and attending to the business in 
hand, of observing the kind of thing he has been trained to 
observe. 


Suppose one were to ask what guarantee there is that 
trustworthy data for the discovery of truth can be arrived at 
in this way. The question has been asked in the past, and the 
trustworthiness of the senses denied. Trance states have some- 
times been taken as the states in which one penetrates the veil 
of illusion, and it is possible to regard the whole course of 
modern science as the result of surrendering to the lust for 
power over things; and the increasing malaise of modern life 
which is the result of mechanical invention has been pointed 
to as the inevitable consequence of modern man’s having been 
set by science on a wrong path. 


If we ask what is the status of the principle that only a 
trained observer is to be trusted, I do not see how we can 
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answer that it is self-evident, or how we can show that it is 
true. It is unquestionably a methodological principle fully 
accepted by modern scientists, with a great variety of safe- 
guards which have been worked out partly in consequence 
of accepting it. And the development of science has proved 
of enormous value in practical life, and has given great intel- 
lectual satisfaction. It has led to the establishment of very 
costly buildings and equipment, of highly valued reputations 
of men of science, and so forth. No one who does not accept 
it can hope to be allowed to become a member of this exclusive 
society. 

Since, however, there are many people who never fully 
accepted it as a sure way of obtaining truth, but who accepted 
different types of proposal, there are other societies a person 
can join, and they too have their tests—religious or aesthetic, 
for instance. 


If we regard the conflicting assertions as expressing con- 
flicting proposals, two advantages follow. Firstly, we cease 
to seek grounds of the traditional sort, a priori or empirical, 
by which their truth can be established. Secondly, in con- 
sequence, we can consider the grounds on which they are 
defended or attacked, from a different point of view. I have 
said that many of these grounds when put forward as argu- 
ments of a theoretical kind in favour of or against the truth 
of the assertions in question, have no logical validity. Perhaps 
if we were to stop treating them as if they had, and considered 
them instead as arguments for or against proposals, we should 
develop a new technique for the discussion of such arguments. 
And this would be a step forward, for at present our technique 
in this respect is very limited and imperfect. 


SUBJECTIVITY AND THE AESTHETIC USE OF 
SYMBOLS (II) 


By Denis Grey. 


Let us now turn to what is at least one important way of 
using symbols aesthetically. Professor D. G. James points out* 
that aesthetic symbolism often works by a kind of transforma- 
tion. (He is speaking only of literature; but a very similar 
process may be observed by those who compose music, if my 
own small experience is typical.) What happens is this. You 
find you have a word or words whose ordinary meaning is 
equivocal. You have used it already in one image (in the 
literary sense of ‘image’) with one of its meanings, but with 
overtones of associations with the others; and you proceed as 
it were to blow out of this image another, as a glass-blower 
out of the molten glass on the end of his pipe, this second 
image depending on another of the ordinary meanings of your 
word. But your new image contains all the content of the 
old, as well as its own proper content: both images are kept 
conflated and in suspension, and eac!: serves to enrich and to 
define the other. James’s first example is an excellent and 
convenient illustration: 


Your mind is tossing on the ocean: 

There, where your argosies with portly sail 

Like signiors and rich burghers of the flood, 

Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea, 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers, 

That curt’sy to them, do them reverence... 
and he points out that what is involved is an essential equivo- 
cation between the notion of ships and the notion of wealthy 
merchants, produced and sustained by the ambiguity of 


*The Life of Reason, p. 142. 
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‘portly’, ‘overpeer’, ‘petty’, ‘traffickers’, ‘curt’sy’—all of which 
apply to either. The progression comes through ‘signiors and 
rich burghers of the flood’—i.e., not London merchants, but 
Venetian ones—which is ambivalent for both images. This is 
a tiny illustration. At the other end of the scale, Dr. A. M. 
Farrer® in his analysis of the Book of Revelation finds that the 
whole work is a vast and unified conflation of a number of 
images operating in precisely the same way, the unity resting 
once more on a perpetual equivocation whereby each one, 
though distinct in itself, flows into all the rest and they into it. 


The two images in Salarino’s speech are, as I have put it, 
conflated: and each serves to heighten and to complete the 
other. They do not ‘stand alongside each other for comparison 
by the intelligence’; ‘one . . . does not so much show the other 
as become it’. That is, you have to get to one of the meanings 
through the other; and whichever you seize, it remains only 
partial until you see it in terms of the other. The two will 
not fall apart: they qualify and change one another, and 
neither is itself on its own. But—and this is what is important 
for my topic—what we have here is no mere linguistic 
- mechanism. We are dealing with a complex of word and 
meaning. The verbal symbols convey the image; and the 
image is itself a symbol of a different kind. Just as the 
meaning is controlled and developed and expressed by the 
image, the image in turn controlling and developing the 
meaning, so the image finds its expression in the verbal symbol 
by a similar process of mutual control and development. 
Hence, as we say of a literary work of art, ‘nothing but this 
word in this context will express this meaning’; change the 
one, and you change the other. If we call what Shakespeare 
means his ‘idea’, and if we may say that it is one idea to 
compare Antonio’s thoughts to ships, and another idea to 
compare them to merchant princes, then it is as if the verbal 
symbol itself takes hold of one idea and twitches it into the 


54 Rebirth of Images, Dacre Press, 1949. 
® James, op. cit., p. 143. 
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shape of the other. The change occurs through and because 
of the symbol expressing the idea, and the change in the idea 
itself changes the symbol expressing it. Thus, symbol and 
that which it means cannot be separated; you take them 
together, or not at all—that is, if you are to enjoy the aesthetic 
effect. 


So far this ‘fusion’ of meaning and symbol, achieved 
through equivocation, is, so to speak, on the surface: my 
illustration involves explicit metaphor inside an explicit simile. 
But there is good reason to think that metaphor of this kind 
is only the outward (indeed, one outward) symptom of the 
inner activity. There is no metaphor—that is, no verbal 
metaphor—in the second epigram I quoted at the beginning: 


My tears, dear love, and this thy funeral pall 
Receive; and taking, take in them my all, 

My Nothing, which is all I have to give 
When thou art dead, and I, alas! must live: 
Nothing is all th’ estate a man may have 
When that his wife is laid within her grave. 


But if we turn to the original, we find that the thought con- 
sists in a play between four ideas, all held as it were in 
suspension in the poem: investing money, dedication, laying 
treasure aside, and bereavement. But this play between them 
never emerges in the language. The man lays his wife in her 
grave in a phrase which can be used for putting money out 
to interest, and for ‘treasuring up’ something for safety and 
future use; there is a hint in it also of dedicating to a special 
purpose. But the puns are barely suggested, and almost not 
there: there is nothing so violent as metaphor. And, it goes 
on, ‘he got nothing out of it’; or, with another sense, ‘he had 
nothing more to give’; or, with another sense, developed in 
the next two lines, ‘there was no profit or advantage in living’. 
And the futility of his funerary gesture, his solitude and 
bereavement, the pointlessness of existence without his wife, 
are conveyed through language which can carry the implica- 
tions of advantage and expected returns. The irony, once 
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more, never emerges, and the activity is not on the symbol’s 
surface, as it is with the Shakespeare example. There is no 
overt trace of complication, and it is this which makes the 
simplicity so devastating. You become aware of the complica- 
tion only if you take the symbol as one with the activity 
‘behind’ it: symbol alone, and conceptual meaning alone, will 
not give it to you. This is, of course, why translation is 
virtually impossible—and incidentally why I chose trans- 
lations for my examples. If we consider the English version, 
we get a different result. There is something of a similar play 
between suspended ideas, but they are not the ideas of the 
original ; and it depends much more on what is almost a stylistic 
antithesis between ‘all’ and ‘nothing’. A literal rendering of 
the Greek will not give you its aesthetic significance, because 
meaning and the symbol carrying it have now been disjoined ; 
and when you try to use English words aesthetically you get, 
inevitably, a different effect. 

In the famous dedication by Lais, the play of ideas is still 
futher back; the language, the symbol itself, contains nothing 
of it. Nevertheless, the language is integral to the idea, which 
it somehow contrives to heighten and develop by being so 
colourless in itself. And the idea once more is a complex, 
difficult to describe. The pathos is produced through various 
paradoxes which the verbal symbol holds together: the natural 
and obvious appropriateness of a courtesan dedicating a mirror 
to Aphrodite; the natural reason why she does it; the gallantry 
or despair with which she makes an action so repellent to her 
into a natural one; the withering of youth, the deathlessness 
and self-sufficiency of the divine. In this case the symbol is 
transparent; almost aesthetically neutral in itself, apart from 
one phrase and a neat grammatical antithesis at the end. 
Both these, in the original, heighten the idea: the first by 
pathos and the second by a suggestion of wit where there 
should be tears. But this deliberate under-playing of language 
loses its point apart from the idea it expresses: again, the 
two must be taken together, just as much as in the example 
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from Shakespeare where the activity has been carried right 
into the verbal symbol itself. Matthew Prior’s version gets a 
good deal of all this; but it fails in restraint and delicacy 
because the simplicity of the language is ‘hard’ and abrupt, 
and the symbol becomes proportionately more opaque. 


It may be objected that what I have been labouring to 
describe is already sufficiently familiar under the name of ‘the 
emotive use of language’. But it will, I hope, be clear from 
what I have said that to call it this is to misconceive the 
function of the symbol in this kind of use. Its function is 
to make the idea more precise, more what it is, by being a 
determination and definitive issue of it. Its function is exactly 
the same as that of all the metaphors I have been using so 
freely, because there is no other way of conveying what I 
want to convey. Whether this is to be done, in a given case, 
by relying mainly on the emotional or the significative aspect 
of one’s symbols is a thing for the artist to decide in accordance 
with what he is trying to do. 

We can then allow, I think, that this is one of the 
important ways of using symbols aesthetically. And it does 
throw light on the examples and the questions I mentioned at 
the beginning of this paper. For it follows (at least where 
symbols are being used in this way) that if, qua aesthetic, the 
symbol cannot be divorced frum what it is being used to 
convey, then the artist and his intent cannot be extruded 
from the work of his art. And it follows also that the person 
appreciating the work aesthetically cannot extrude himself 
either from the situation. For a symbol in use is always used 
doubly—to signify, and to be understood as signifying. And 
a meaning, we must remember, is always meant by somebody, 
and an idea is always somebody’s idea. If the meaning I 
apprehend is not what X means by his symbol, then I have 
either adopted what Y means by it, or what I usually mean 
by it, or else I have invented a meaning here and now—in 
the double sense of ‘invented’, namely discovered and created. 
Signifying, in the case of ‘symbols’ as opposed to ‘signs’, is at 
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least a tetradic relation: the symbol is used by X to convey 
something to Y, and a symbol as such is an abstraction which 
does not exist. Nor will it do to slip entirely into the mistaken 
belief that words come to us ready-charged with meaning, 
and that what they mean is ‘what they refer to’. This is near 
enough to the facts for many purposes; but in the end, all a 
word can mean is what you or I mean by it. And all it can 
refer to is, not ‘a fact’, but your or my experience of something. 


If, with this in mind, we consider the situation in which 
the aesthetic object carries both conceptual significance and 
aesthetic significance, we can say something like this. Let the 
work of art, the poem (whether words written on paper or the 
spoken words), be W, which is public and neutral; let there 
be someone having aesthetic experience ‘of the poem’ as we 
say—lI will call him the perceiver; and let the object which 
the perceiver actually enjoys be O. Then W is a symbol, used 
by the artist, and taken as a symbol by the perceiver. O is 
also a symbol, of which the symbol W, or at least some part 
or aspect of it, is the main constituent. 

Since W is a symbol, in its constitution as O it may be 
modified by the perceiver. And I will vary as follows: 

(a) For every perceiver or state of the perceiver there 

will be a different (though possibly very similar) O. 

(6) For any given perceiver or any given state of the 

perceiver there may be an indefinite number of O’s, 

according to 

i. the ‘amount’ of W included in O (rhythm, tech- 
nique, ‘profundity’, all stanzas or some stanzas 
only, and so on: the appreciation of which may 
jointly or separately vary) ; 

ii. the other constituents of O, with varying degrees 
of aesthetic relevance (e.g. I may dismiss an inter- 
pretation of Mozart as ‘wrong’, and listen to 
Mozart through it; or the interpretation may be 
central and vital to what I am taking in and 
exioying). 
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Thus the ‘understanding’ of W depends on the constitution 
of O. O involves a unity between W as symbol, and what W 
signifies. And this in turn depends on the state of the per- 
ceiver—his richness of experience, his sensitivity to aesthetic 
relevance, to the given type of art, and so on. The state of the 
perceiver conditions O, and conversely O conditions the present 
and future states of the perceiver, and hence further O’s 
whether or not constructed upon this given W. And the 
perceiver’s enjoyment may vary in degree as well as in extent— 
i.e. he may more or less appreciate all or only part of W. 


From the side of the perceiver, then, there is an indefinite 
number of possible variations in what he appreciates, when he 
is said to be appreciating a given poem. But if we consider 
the situation from the side of the artist, we find that this 
number is ideally reduced to one. For the peculiarities of 
aesthetic unity, which in this respect I have been trying to 
describe, require that the symbol be seen as part and parcel 
of what the artist means by it, as well as in its own right. 
But what W signifies is a ‘personal vision’ (idea, thought, 
emotion) of the artist’s, this vision being of or about the 
‘subject matter’ of W, which for simplicity I ignore. This 
‘vision’, then, must be involved in O; since the symbol W, qua 
constituent of O, cannot be divorced from what it signifies. 
But there is only one definitive vision, namely the one the 
artist has and is expressing; and so tu.ere can be only one 
definitive O, that is, only one definitive interpretation of W. 
And since O and the perceiver reciprocally condition one 
another, this gives us one authentic state for the perceiver and 
one authentic O corresponding to it. That is to say, the 
aesthetic object is public and neutral in this sense: if the 
work of art is to be accurately interpreted as aesthetic symbol, 
then there can be only one such interpretation which shall 
be the object of the aesthetic situation; and this object is 
accessible to any perceiver, given the appropriate conditions. 
But the aesthetic object is not ‘objective’ in the sense that it 
is independent of the constructive activity of the perceiver— 
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in the sense that he ‘puts nothing into it’. It is the perceiver 
who does all the active interpretation; but ideally he must 
interpret in accordance with the artist’s idea or vision. 
Further, the aesthetic object is not neutral in the sense that 
there is only one possible object for any perceiver; though it 
is neutral in the sense that any of the possible objects is 
accessible to more than one perceiver, given sufficiently similar 
conditions, 


All the perceiver has to go on, in this activity of inter- 
pretation, is himself and the poem and what he knows or 
believes about it and its author. Inevitably he sees some 
significance in the poem, by taking it as a symbol at all; and 
this may or may not be what the author intended by it. So 
that the perceiver cannot avoid imputing some meaning to 
the author: what meaning he imputes depends on how much or 
how little he takes in of the poem seen aesthetically. If, for 
example, my analysis of the two epigrams is over-subtle, co 
ipso I distort what their authors intended by them. I construct 
an O which involves not the author’s vision, but my own or 
somebody else’s. And so it comes about that we appreciate 
such poems aesthetically, and that their significance as well 
as the symbol conveying it enters into what we appreciate; 
and yet we do not know that they mean what we make them 
mean. If we somehow knew what the author meant by them 
independently of the poems themselves, the position would be 
different. But we can’t get at it except through the poem; 
and we can’t get at the poem except through what is meant 
by it. And this is why it often helps to know something of 
the artist and of the occasion of his poem, although in another 
way the artist and his meaning are irrelevant to possible 
aesthetic enjoyment of the poem. 


Thus it seems to me that an examination of what is at any 
rate one way of using language aesthetically corroborates, and 
helps to explain, the natural convictions we have that though 
we are somehow involved in what we aesthetically enjoy, we 
are not so involved in it as to rob our judgments of all validity 
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and of all ‘objectivity’. And on the other hand, it helps to 
explain our feeling that though what the artist intends is 
sometimes irrelevant to what we appreciate, somehow it is 
relevant all the time. But we are led only to further questions. 
In what sense are aesthetic judgments subjective? Does this 
account of symbolism hold for all art? And is it a peculiarity 
of aesthetic usage? I can only indicate the sort of answer 
I think we could go on to give, on the assumption that 
what I have said is so far valid. 


If this intimacy between the symbol and what I convey 
by it holds in principle for all symbolic usage, then it will 
hold for all art—unless some works of art are not symbols 
in the required sense. This last point cannot, I think, be 
settled a priori. I have asked artists and others, and I have 
asked my own experience; and so far I am inclined to think 
that all works of art, and indeed all aesthetic objects, are 
symbolic in this sense—at any rate on the higher levels of 
aesthetic experience. But there are perhaps grounds for con- 
cluding that all ordinary use of linguistic symbols exhibits 
this intimacy in some degree: and hence that the ‘subjectivity’ 
based upon it is not peculiar to aesthetic situations. (There 
may of course be other sorts of subjectivity involved there too.) 
Or perhaps it would be better to say that there is no situation 
which is not aesthetic. But it would seem that, unless language 
is specially contrived to avoid it— es, for example, the 
symbolism of mathematics or of ‘symbolic logic’, which is 
peculiarly and expressly limited—symbols or words in use 
cannot but convey the personal intent of the user, and even 
something of his ‘personality’. We may not wish to attend 
to these aspects, of course; but this doesn’t mean that they 
are not there. I fail in my use of words, in so far as they do 
not convey to you exactly what I am trying to tell you. But 
one cannot re-phrase ‘what I am trying to tell you’ in such a 
way as to eliminate all reference to ‘I’. Even where you 
rightly collect from my words a dislixe which I would wish 
concealed or of which I am unaware, I have failed in making 
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you understand what I wish to be understood: whether my 
words reveal too much or too little is beside the point. And in 
so far as you fail to seize, from my words, my idea which I am 
making them carry, you misunderstand not only my symbols, 
but me. There is, in short, always some imaginative effort 
involved—even in the trivial case of so-called conventional 
usage, where my ‘Good morning’ conveys my good-will or my 
contempt to you. Again, the more I try to clarify, to define 
my ideas by expressing them in language, the more the symbols 
become, by my choice and manipulation of them, so far an 
indication of what I am like. The story is there, though you 
may not care to read it. Thus it may well be that by this 
aesthetic use of language, we simply exaggerate a charac- 
teristic of all normal symbolic usage. I am not at all sure 
that such exaggeration amounts to a difference in kind; and 
I suspect that if we paid due attention to this aspect of 
language, some more satisfactory theory of the proposition 
might emerge than any we have enjoyed hitherto. 


I am inclined to say, then, that so far as art involves 
the kind of symbolic use I have tried to describe, with ‘its 
intimate union between thought and thought expressed ip 
symbol, there is nothing in principle peculiar about it. There 
is nothing peculiar in two or two million people agreeing in 
the interpretation of a sentence, and then discovering they 
were mistaken. It is more likely to happen when the sentence 
is taken aesthetically, when the symbol and its meaning are 
eaught up together into one whole, precisely because they 
cannot be taken in relative isolation; and so the intension 
and the intention of the symbol become more important and, 
it may be, more baffling. But it is in any case a risk we must 
always run; for it is present whenever we attend to what X 
means, rather than to ‘the meaning of this statement’—as if 
words on their own. could mean anything. 


And what of the subjectivity to which this gives rise? 
Of the cases I have discussed I should say this. Judgments like 
‘X is a good poem’, ‘X means so-and-so’, where X is seen as 
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beautiful, are subjective, but not in the usual sense of that 
word. They are subjective not because (a) they simply mean 
‘I like this’, though they usually imply it; nor (6b) because 
the object of them, or subject of them, is something no one 
else can ever know. They are subjective because (a) what is 
aesthetically appreciated depends upon understanding, or mis- 
understanding, a symbol used in a ‘subjective’ manner—that 
is, used in a personal and unique way to express an idea 
which determines it and is determined by it; and (6) the 
aesthetic object depends upon the activity and the capacity 
of the person understanding it—an activity largely but not 
exclusively imaginative. Thus to talk of ‘the subjectivity of 
aesthetic judgments’ is often a misleading way of saying that 
they are not judgments about the same thing, though they 
are judgments about the same work of art. There is, indeed, 
one definitive thing for them to be about; but there is no 
necessity for us all to experience that thing and that thing 
only when we enjoy the work. Equally there is no logical or 
practical impossibility to prevent it. And much of the apparent 
oddity vanishes when we remember that the aesthetic object 
is not the work of art, and that the aesthetic object as such, 
like ‘work of art’ and ‘symbol’, is an abstraction that never 
was on land or sea. 


DISCUSSION 


THE CONCEPT OF FORCE 


By P. FouLKgss 


In his account (A.jJ.P., May, 1951) of Hertz’s motives for 
formulating a mechanics without the notion of force, Professor 
Smart maintains that Hertz was wrong in thinking that the 
people who used the concept of force, as opposed to those who 
discussed it, were confused. Having thus contrived to make the 
issue one of what people say about force, Smart proceeds to a 
linguistic discussion which not only misses the whole point 
of Hertz’s work but also brings out the general weakness of 
linguistic analysis. Indeed this might well be expected since 
the issue concerning mechanics is not a matter of language. 
To understand the Hertzian point of view it is necessary to 
consider certain confusions in Newtonian mechanics which 
affect not only those who talk about this subject but also 
those who use it. Hertz gives some explicit examples of these 
confusions. Smart does not entirely overlook this, but he 
thinks Hertz to be in error here. Why this is so, why the 
practitioners of mechanical science should be immune from 
confusion, is never shown. Nor of course could it be shown on 
linguistic grounds, and here lies one of the obvious defects of 
linguistic analysis. For it has to rely on the false assumption 
that there is some current linguistic usage which is free from 
confusion. 

This is not the place for a detailed discussion of mechanics. 
But to make anything of the issue we must go back at least 
as far as Newton’s distinction between vis insita and vis 
impressa. It is only with this in mind that we can understand 
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why the laws of motion in the Principia came to be stated in 
their peculiar form. The vis insita or inertia of a body is its 
property of resisting motion or change of motion. The defini- 
tion suggests that this force is inherent in the body. Corres- 
ponding to it we have the first law of motion which states in 
effect that under vis insita alone motion, if it occurs at all, 
is uniform and rectilinear. Vis impressa on the other hand is 
what interferes with uniform motion and this appears in a 
sense as a characteristic activity of some other body. In the 
second law of motion we have then the statement that under 
vis impressa motion is accelerated in the direction of impres- 
sion in inverse proportion to the mass of the moving body. As 
an afterthought, we are then given the law of action and 
reaction, which must be stated explicitly, since force was 
considered as being something qualitative. 


If we recognise the relational character of force this 
becomes superfluous, for interaction is a symmetrical relation. 
This point is brought out in Hertz’s treatment of force (pp. 
184-185 of his Principles of Mechanics) as also is the sort of 
confusion caused by the Newtonian formulation (pp. 5-6). This 
kind of difficulty could not possibly arise in a straightout 
relational account of force. On such a basis it is clear that 
the number of laws of motion will be reduced to one. For the 
above-mentioned Newtonian distinction disappears and we are 
simply left with the occurrence or absen-e of interaction, and 
one law specifying these. In Hertz this single proposition is 
formulated so as to refer to the motion of a closed system, 
or free system as he calls it, in a statement somewhat 
analogous to Newton’s first law. He then considers free 
systems as consisting of two coupled partial systems each of 
which is of course unfree, or open, and force is defined as 
“The independently conceived effect which one of two coupled 
systems, as a consequence of the fundamental law, exerts upon 
the motion of the other” (§ 455, p. 185). From this it follows 
at once that to every force there is a counterforce, and their 
numerical equality and opposition in direction are easily estab- 
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lished. Furthermore, the relational treatment obviates the 
distinction between static and dynamic forces and the artificial 
connection which on the old theory has to be made between 
them. The Newtonian theory here needs over and above the 
laws of motion the introduction of d’Alembert’s principle. The 
Hertzian treatment requires no additional principle, it gives a 
single account of the two types of interaction. 


Without going into further detail it is clear now why the 
Newtonian formulation, however modified, leads to further 
difficulties, as shown for example in Smart’s discussion of the 
first and second law. As far as the Newtonian theory is 
concerned they are empirical laws and not a definition of force. 
But the Newtonian concept of force is confused, it presents 
force as a quality instead of recognising it as a relation. That 
is the real source of the confusion, and however we twist the 
matter, the account raises difficulties. For Hertz such diffi- 
culties do not arise because his relational account removes the 
source of confusion. His fundamental law (§ 309, p. 144) is of 
course synthetic. The question “analytic or synthetic?” is 
thus answered: the laws of motion are synthetic. The question 
is misleading only in so far as it suggests that there are 
analytic laws at all. 


If we treat force as a relation it becomes clear also why 
we cannot define it in the ordinary way in which we define 
qualities. It is necessary here to distinguish between Smart’s 
linguistic notion of definition and the traditional notion of 
definition by genus and difference. For Smart definition is 
simply the substitution of several words for a single “short- 
hand” word, and he points out quite correctly that most words 
are not shorthand words. Definition in this sense is in fact 
not very important. But whereas verbal substitution can only 
be applied to shorthand words definition by genus and differ- 
ence can be applied without restriction to any qualitative term. 
It is this sort of informative definition that Hertz had in 
mind when he considered the question “what is force?” And 
although he did not see it clearly, his own treatment of force 
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implicitly points to the answer. Force is not a qualitative term 
but a relation between such terms and therefore no definition 
can be given of it. 


In terms of genus and difference, every qualitative term 
has a variety of definitions, none of which will tell us every- 
thing that could be said about the definiendum. There is then 
no dichotomy of definable-indefinable in this sense of definition. 
But, quite apart from this, Smart’s contrast between the circle, 
definable in the linguistic sense, and the electron, allegedly 
not so definable, cannot be maintained. In mathematics, he 
says, the dichotomy definable-indefinable works. There are 
certain indefinables implicitly defined by the axioms. For the 
rest only shorthand concepts occur. “Circle’’, for instance, is 
shorthand for “curve everywhere equally distant from a given 
point”. But instead of attempting to show why this dichotomy 
fails elsewhere, Smart simply says that where language has 
an empirical job to do its form is such as to make the 
dichotomy “ludicrously inappropriate”, and he goes on to 
suggest that “electron” could not be defined. A definition in 
his sense would be a set of hard and fast rules for the use 
of “electron”. This being regarded as impossible, we can at 
best give more or less strict explanations of the term and in 
due course we may acquire linguistic competence in its use. 
But the whole illustration merely serves to undeiline the weak- 
ness of the linguistic approach. For in the first place “elec- 
tron” is definable in the linguistic sense, for instance as “the 
carrier of the least electric charge”. This form of words could 
be substituted wherever the word “electron” occurs in a text- 
book on physics. In the second place we see from this example 
that the verbal definition here is not just verbal, it is informa- 
tive as well, although it does not tell us very much. From 
Smart’s recognition of the fact that very few words are short- 
hand it is in any case clear that in the end a verbal definition 
involves terms that make it an ordinary definition in the 
traditional sense as well. But further, once we have given the 
above definition of “electron”, there is absolutely no difference 
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between the case of the circle and that of the electron. The 
definition in either case tells us something about circles and 
something about electrons. For the rest it is the business of 
mathematical science to discover the properties of circles just 
as it is the business of physical science to discover the 
properties of electrons. The process of discovery is the same in 
both fields. The so-called indefinables of mathematics are 
merely undefined, in the same way as the so-called axioms are 
not unprovable but merely unproved, which does not mean 
that there are unprovable propositions any more than indefin- 
able terms. An unprovable proposition would equally be 
undisprovable and thus it could not enter relations of implica- 
tion at all. An indefinable term would equally be inexcludable 
and thus it could not function in a proposition at all. It is 
true of course that we cannot prove and define everything at 
ence; something is always taken for granted without proof or 
definition. Considerations of this type followed up in detail 
dispose of analytic propositions and indefinable terms, and, as 
a consequence, of non-empirical accounts of mathematics. 


In any case the whole question of linguistic usage and 
competence is beside the point. It is an incidental question 
and is settled incidentally as enquiry proceeds. Moreover it 
is to be remembered that the question of how certain linguistic 
usages gain prominence is not itself a linguistic question. 
Without attending to this latter non-linguistic question it is 
impossible to see the point of even a linguistic confusion. This, 
it seems to me, is in some measure apparent in Smart’s article. 
Quite generally, however, the weakness of linguistic casuistry 
stands out when we consider the process of acquiring linguistic 
competence. For to learn to speak “correctly” is not just a 
matter of learning to communicate intelligibly. It involves 
also the taking over of established traditions and along with 
them their attendant prejudices and confusions. 

To remove linguistic confusions it is necessary to examine 
what is being asserted or claimed when they occur. We then 
find either that certain propositions supposed true are in fact 
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false, or that their terms presuppose the truth of propositions 
which are in fact false, or finally that a term is taken qualita- 
tively when it is relational or vice versa, and along with it 
goes the ambiguous use of a term as being both. It is this last 
sort of confusion—Anderson calls it the relativist confusion— 
that is the most serious. We have seen it operating in 
mechanics. In logic itself it gives rise to the notion of analytic 
propositions through the confusion of relations of necessity 
between propositions with an alleged character of necessity. 


These in brief are some of the issues arising in connection 
with any enquiry. To appeal simply and solely to linguistic 
rules does not even touch the problem. The discussion on 
Hertz’s mechanics illustrates this point. Confusions in 
language do indeed occur. In order to remove them, however, 
we need to do more than refer to usage, we have to go behind 
it and examine what is taken for granted and what is being 
asserted or denied. For usage is confused itself, and an appeal 
to it just makes confusion worse confounded. 


CRITICAL NOTICE 


By J. A. PassMorE 


THe ENGLISH AUGUSTANS: THE LIFE OF REASON: Hospgs, 
Lockg, BotincBrokn. By D. G. James. (Longmans, Green 
and Co., London, 1949. Pp. 270.) Price (U.K.) 18s. 


Tuis is the first of what are to be four volumes on the 
Augustan age of English literature, here defined as the period 
1650-1780. In the present volume Professor James’s intent is 
a threefold one: to give a general account of the philosophies 
of Hobbes, Locke and Bolingbroke in so far as they supply a 
background to Augustan literature, to consider more particu- 
larly the deficiencies of their theory of the imagination, and 
to develop his own theory of the imagination, as a contribution 
both to epistemology and to aesthetics. It will be convenient 
to consider each of these main themes separately, although 
there are obvious links between them. 


James does not like Hobbes, whom he describes as “vaguely 
repellent”, “friendless”, displaying “a certain inhumanity, 
something diabolical” (p. 78). But his attack on Hobbes’s 
philosophy cannot be dismissed as mere unsympathetic mis- 
understanding: James draws attention, in a useful way, to the 
divisions which split Hobbes’s philosophy asunder. “His 
philosophy is set fast in a violent contradiction which he will 
not see ... he makes man both into a God and into mere 
movements of matter; he makes truth man-made and eternal; 
he makes morai values relative and absolute; and man himself 
both a savage and a contriver of Leviathan” (p. 21). 

On occasions, however, James presses Hobbes too hard; 
he is determined to find contradictions in every moment of 
Hobbes’s philosophy, so that Hobbes is converted into a very 
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monster of inconsistency. Perhaps the clearest instance is 
to be found in his account of Hobbes on “speech and thought”. 
He quotes several passages in which Hobbes clearly distin- 
guishes between the two; but James is determined to argue, 
nonetheless, that “the impetus of his materialism drove him 
towards identifying speech and thought”. This identification, 
he suggests, is explicitly asserted by Hobbes in Chapter IV 
of the Leviathan, where he says of “Understanding” that it is 
“nothing else but conception caused by speech”. “Here”, 
according to James, “conception follows speech; there are now 
no thoughts to be recalled or registered; the thoughts are 
caused by speech ” (p. 23). But in the first place, to say 
that understanding is caused by speech is by no means to 
“identify speech and thought”; and, in the second place, as 
the context makes sufficiently clear, Hobbes is here using the 
word “understanding” in its narrower sense—he is distin- 
guishing intelligible from unintelligible speech—and in that 
sense understanding does follow speech; we. hear speech, and 
that leads us to think. 


The most serious general weakness in James’s interpreta- 
tion, and it is a weakness which besets the whole book, arises 
out of his adherence to “the personal heresy”. There is 
nowhere any suggestion that Hobbes is working within a 
philosophical tradition, and trying to solve the problems which 
that tradition had set for him; thus one is left with the 
impression that personal deficiencies—“his desire for personal 
safety or security” (p. 7)—or personal reactions to political 
events—“the thought of Mr. Speaker Finch, held down in The 
Chair of the House of Commons” (p. 10)—fully explain the 
peculiar features of Hobbes’s philosophy. It is never made 
clear that not merely two personal views but two traditions 
clash within that philosophy; and yet it is just this fact 
which is important if we are to understand the intricate 
relations between philosophy and literature in the Augustan 
age. 
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James’s interpretation of Locke is subject to these same 
censures, although he is as indulgent to Locke as he is severe 
on Hobbes. He contrasts Locke as “the humble heart” with 
Hobbes as “the proud mind”; but the Locke he depicts is so 
much without pride that he ceases to be a philosopher at all. 
Locke “hated systems” and “distrusted the intellect” (p. 66) ; 
“in deed and in thought he is content with a human medi- 
ocrity” (p. 78—a compliment, this!) ; “his motive in all his 
thought is pious” (p. 115). Rightly emphasising the impor- 
tance of Locke’s Christianity for his philosophical thinking, 
and noticing the way in which, like so many of his con- 
temporaries, he employs a species of scientific agnosticism as 
an argument in favour of religion, James is led into a vast 
over-simplification: “Locke’s philosophy has as its purpose, I 
think it is not too much to say, to supply philosophical 
grounds for religious assent” (p. 97). At various points, this 
interpretation leads James into a distortion of Locke’s 
meaning. Thus he thinks that Locke “humiliates” mathematics 
“into something like a poetaster’s scribbling” by describing its 
subject-matter as “combinations of ideas which the mind, by 
its free choice, puts together” and that he does this because 
“he will not risk a universe to which mathematics is a key”. 
“Mathematics, he says in effect, may make a world, but it 
is not the world of all of us; it is the world of fancy, and is 
none the less a world of fancy for being constructed by 
irrefragable reasoning” (p. 90). Here, as in the case of 
Hobbes, James speaks as if Locke invented a theory to 
suit his own purposes, when what he rather did was to 
take over a pre-existing theory. That a science which is not 
dependent on anything but ideas was actually superior to any 
other sort of science had already been argued by Descartes, 
and, in England, by the Cambridge Platonists; Locke, in 
rejecting “innate ideas” profoundly affected the structure of 
that sort of conceptualism ; but he certainly did not think that 
mathematical ideas were at all comparable with fancies, a 
view he goes out of his way to reject in Book IV, Chapter IV, 
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of the Essay. Why otherwise should he wish to show that 
moral propositions have the same status as mathematical ones? 


Similarly, James will have it that Locke distinguished 
body from extension in order to emphasise “the mystery of 
things” of which “the most potent symbol is the impenetra- 
bility of matter” (p. 91). But this, too, was a commonplace 
of British Cartesianism; there are good philosophical grounds 
for it, to which Locke draws attention. Henry More, certainly 
no hater of systems or distruster of the intellect, was as 
intent as Locke upon establishing this point; Berkeley was 
no atheist but sought to destroy “the mystery of substance”. 
Philosophical arguments are not mere personal preferences. 
(And can we really, as James seems to think, interpret Locke’s 
remark that in talking about substance “we talk like children” 
as a recommendation of the doctrine? In his reply to the 
Bishop of Worcester, Locke insists that “he who would show 
me a more clear and distinct idea of substance, would do me 
a kindness I should thank him for’’.) 


The most serious of all James’s misinterpretations—most 
serious because it is vital to his general historical thesis—is 
to be found in his description of Locke’s attitude to religion. 
James has argued that Locke sought to reduce the potency of 
Reason in order to increase the area of “reasonable belief” 
or assent; and he is puzzled, therefore, when Locke professes 
to prove the existence of God, and puzzled, too, by his attack 
on enthusiasm. On the first point, he cannot understand how 
Locke can pretend to demonstrate, after having criticised ihe 
syllogism. ‘“Why should Locke of all men”, he writes, “the 
end and motive of whose philosophy is to give reasonable 
ground for assent, drive syllogism hard in religion?” (p. 109). 
(This is an interesting example of the method of interpreta- 
tion which first detects a motive—one to which the writer 
being interpreted nowhere explicitly commits himself—and 
then complains of “inconsistency” when the text does not bear 
it out.) The answer to James’s rhetorical question is, of 
course, an easy one: Locke attacks syllogism, as Descartes 
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does, on the ground that it is not the method of demonstration ; 
he is far from attacking demonstration itself. He does not, 
he would reply to James, drive syllogism hard in religion; the 
only thing he “drives hard” is demonstration. Our own 
existence, God’s existence, mathematical and moral “agree- 
ments”—these are all, for Locke, intuitive or demonstrative 
certainties. And there is no other sort of certainty. James 
would assimilate knowledge of God to “sensitive knowledge”, 
but Locke insists that such knowledge is not certain, whereas 
the existence of God on Locke’s view is certain. Locke is 
much more of a rationalist than James will admit. 


On enthusiasm, James argues that Locke’s attack is “a 
great (and inconsistent) retraction” (p. 101), a concession to 
“the spirit of the age” which affected his thinking for the 
worse sometime between 1695 (the date of the third edition 
of the Essay) and 1700 (the date of the fourth edition, to 
which the section On Enthusiasm was first appended). James 
places great emphasis on this “retraction”; he thinks it is the 
turning-point at which seventeenth-century piety is replaced 
by eighteenth-century deism. “The die was cast; and cast by 
a man who was himself no deist or rationalist, but one in 
whom the best and deepest piety of the seventeenth-century 
lived on” (p. 103). 

In fact, however, Locke is still writing in the tradition 
of seventeenth-century piety, in so far as that very 
complicated and highly diverse piety was exemplified in 
Benjamin Whichcote (whom Locke, in a letter to William 
King, particularly recommends). “Nothing is more necessary 
to the interests of religion”, wrote Whichcote, “than the 
prevention of enthusiasm” (Aphorisms, 349). And in a letter 
to “Philoclea” (Damaris Cudworth) dated as early as 1682, 
Locke objects to the writings of John Smith on the ground 
that “they savour too much of enthusiasm” (cf. Locke’s 
Journal, 21st February, 1682). Nor, as we have suggested, is 
this attack on enthusiasm at all inconsistent with the Hssay— 
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although it is certainly inconsistent with James’s interpreta- 
tion of that work. 


On Bolingbroke, James is naturally severe. He points to 
the anti-philosophical tendencies in Bolingbroke’s thinking, 
to the way in which he merely takes over, without under- 
standing, the empiricism of Locke’s Hssay, to the crudeness 
with which he invokes “Nature” as a refuge in all his 
difficulties. Bolingbroke will have few defenders; but a fuller 
examination of the contemporary attitude to “Nature” might 
have done something to reduce the apparent arbitrariness of 
Bolingbroke’s construction: this would at least have been more 
relevant than the lengthy biography which James supplies. 


Let us turn now to James’s second theme—Hobbes, Locke 
and Bolingbroke on the imagination. James once more draws 
attention to contrary tendencies in Hobbes’s mind. Imagina- 
tion is “decaying sense”; if this were Hobbes’s last word, the 
creations of the artist would be no more than pallid repetitions 
of sensory experience. But Hobbes was also, by training, a 
humanist; and his love of literature never quite deserted him. 
This section of James’s argument is particularly well worked 
out (although a closer analysis of, Hobbes’s theory of the 
passions would have strengthened his case) with references 
beyond the major works to Hobbes’s translation of Thucydides 
and his Answer to the Preface to Gondibert. There is no 
gainsaying James’s major point: that Hobbes’s epistemology 
cannot account for creative activity. 

The same accusation, James thinks, cannot properly be 
directed against Locke, in spite of his notorious theory of 
the tabula rasa. Although he admits that Locke is often 
inconsistent on this point, he thinks that he distinguished 
between impressions (the merely given) and ideas (the objects 
of the understanding) ; a distinction which, on James’s view, 
leaves room for the imagination and, with it, an aesthetic. 
Now Locke certainly distinguishes between impressions (in 
the sense of the “motions which strike upon the senses”) and 
our perception of those impressions; but the difference is only, 
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he argues, that in the latter case the motion is “continued to 
the brain”, where “the sense of heat or idea of pain [is] 
produced in the mind, wherein consists actual perception” 
(Essay, Il, IX, 3). There is no suggestion of two stages (a 
passive and an active) in Apprehension; Locke insists that 
“in bare, naked perception, the mind is for the most part only 
passive”. James does not, I should say, succeed in showing, 
against the traditional interpretation, that for Locke “per- 
ception is an action of the mind” (p. 118). Not only is this 
view, as James admits, inconsistent with what Locke elsewhere 
says, it would also destroy the supposed utter reliability of 
simple ideas, which is so important for the structure of Locke’s 
theory of knowledge. Nor, a closely connected point, does 
James succeed in defending Locke against the charge of 
atomism. No doubt, Locke says that simple ideas are “observed 
to exist in several combinations united together”; but com- 
bination (what Locke calls “going together” or Hume calis 
“conjunction”) any atomist will admit—it is very different 
from complexity, although we might in the end be able to 
show that it involves complexity. No doubt, too, Locke some- 
times speaks as if we were directly acquainted with com- 
plexities; but the traditional view which treats these con- 
cessions as inconsistencies must, I think, be sustained. If 
we remember that Locke was working in a tradition, a 
tradition which particularly emphasised composition, we shall 
no longer rule out the possibility ab initio that “a mind so 
fair and sensible should commit itself to a doctrine so 
obviously wrong” (pp. 123-4). Once again, James speaks as if 
Locke were making up his philosophy as he went along; we 
should rather consider him as a philosopher contributing to 
and dependent upon a certain tradition. 


James grants, however, that even if Locke’s philosophy 
leaves room for an aesthetic, he does not himself create one, 
and has indeed no high opinion of poetry. At crucial points 
indeed—and especially in his utilitarian attitude to language— 
James finds him no better than Hobbes. And Bolingbroke is 
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even worse. When he seeks to abuse his opponents Bolingbroke 
can find no more opprobrious description than “poets and 
creatures of the imagination” (p. 245). Bolingbroke’s Deism, 
in fact, is “a religion disembowelled by ‘reason’” (p. 261) ; 
for religion is “a building beyond nature by the imagination” 
and “to empty religion of what is imaginative is to destroy it”. 

The time has now come to undertake the difficult task of 
sketching James’s own intricate theory of the imagination. 
Much influenced by Kant, he is seeking an aesthetic which is 
both a theory of “objects” and a theory of art, an aesthetic 
based on an imagination which constructs (with some help, 
and some hindrance, from intelligence) both the world which 
science conceptualises and the special worlds which the artist 
constructs. The whole theory is expounded in terms of the 
most egregious sort of faculty theory, but a great deal of 
what is valuable in it could be reformulated in a less anti- 
quated psychology. 


What James is criticising, sometimes very effectively, is 
(to use Collingwood’s phrase) “the transparency theory of 
knowledge”; he is emphasising, what needs to be emphasised, 
that knowledge is not the manipulation of the given, but 
involves, at every point, an element of speculation. But he 
still accepts a transparency theory of sensation. Sensations, he 
says, in a phrase not notable for its clarity, are “mere feelings 
saturated in emotion” (p. 55) ; they are “provided by Nature”, 
ie., they are “the given” or “the manifold”. Sensations, how- 
ever, are not objects; objects emerge only as a result of the 
activities of mind “which elevates mere sense into idea”. 
“The power by which the mind does this is best called imagina- 
tion” (“best called”, I suppose, because James wishes to make 
use of the ordinary aesthetic connotations of the word). The 
imagination “labours to lift out of the flux which is neither 
self nor world but only a drift of sensation and feeling, some- 
thing firm and fixed”. By itself, however, it cannot complete 
this feat; imagination is “half-blind”, and still “shot through 
with subjectivity”. It stimulates the mind to contemplation 
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but does not itself contemplate: the intelligence contemplates 
but “at the expense of a certain shrinking of the mind and 
of the context of knowledge”. There is a tension between 
the imagination and the intellect, out of which the symbol is 
born, the symbol being “the agreed mode of expression which 
at once avoids a conceptual ordering and definition and yet 
precipitates the mind into the search for them” (p. 57). James 
expresses surprise that “the English philosophical mind” has 
been slow to accept this kind of theory and has preferred what 
he oddly describes as Hume’s doctrine—“ a nightmare of 
meaningless and chaotic sense-data” (as if Hume did not 
particularly insist, in James’s manner, that “objects” are the 
work of the imagination). He seems to be largely unaware of 
the major difficulty in his theory: the impossibility of showing, 
on his own view, that these “constructions” ever take place, 
unless “the intelligence” can itself contemplate sensations— 
and, if it can, both “sensation” and “the imagination” are 
otiose. To see the truth of his: theory, according to James, 
one need only “fairly inspect an act of perception”; but his 
own psychology rules out the possibility of such an inspection. 


The objections which James tries to answer are quite 
different. How, he asks, can there be a variety of knowledge— 
the imaginative sort—which is non-conceptual? He points in 
reply to the work of art, taking the example of King Lear. 
Lear does not communicate a doctrine; it does not need to be 
generalised. And yet, equally, it is not meaningless: its 
meaning lies within itself. “There are no rules of which it is 
an instance and no concepts which it illustrates.” It is a 
symbol, but with this peculiarity: “the symbol and the sym- 
bolised, the idea and the symbol are one and the same” (p. 156). 


With this bold stroke, James hopes to solve his epistemo- 
logical problems. “So long as we speak of ideas, we are left 
with a dichotomy between idea and object, the idea and that 
of which we have an idea: and the problem of representative 
perception is upon us. But if the idea be a symbol, the position 
is different. An idea is of something, but a symbol, as we 
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have employed the word, is not of anything, but is only the 
means by which the object is grasped .... Therefore, there 
is no question of representative perception: the object comes 
to us only as symbolized: it appears and only appears to us 
in this form” (p. 152). Why we should then talk of “symbols” 
at all, or distinguish an “object” from its “form”, James does 
not explain. At the opening of the next section, indeed, he 
confesses that he has exaggerated. “I have spoken of the 
symbol and idea as one. But the ‘one’ and the ‘union’ is after 
all an exaggeration. The imagination is, when all is said and 
done, at one remove from its object; if it were not so, there 
would be no idea, nor any need of symbol” (p. 153). Yet he 
never, so far as I can see, reconsiders his epistemology. The 
dilemma of representative perception persists: if “sign” and 
object” are to be distinguished we must know both of them— 
nothing is by its nature a symbol; if they are identical, it 
makes no sense to talk of “signs”. 


In elaborating this thesis, James often draws attention, 
particularly in his analysis of poetry, to facts of considerable 
importance, but his theory is never, I should say, “thought 
through”. His appeal to the imagination is too often a defence 
for an absence of thoroughness: one more than suspects that 
he positively dislikes. logic. Similarly, although there is a 
good deal of force in his account of the way in which a work 
of art can be both universal and particular, his criticism of 
contemporary philosophy never takes him far enough. He is 
able to exalt the imagination partly because he too lightly 
accepts the assumption that sensation cannot move beyond 
particulars and that a really pure reason cannot operate except 
with “concepts” or essences. The imagination functions as a 
“third man”; but the first and second man in that trinity 
are quite superfluous. 
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THE VINDICATION OF MeEtTAPpHysics: A STUDY IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
Spinoza. By Ruth Lydia Saw. (Macmillan, 1951. 173 pp.) Price 
(U.K.), 12s. 6d. 


Dr. Saw has set out to “vindicate” metaphysics, theology and 
Spinoza all at once. What she has chiefly succeeded in doing, I 
think, is something rather different, but quite as important: she has 
given us a clear exposition of Spinoza, with some interesting, if 
rather desultory, critical comment. 


The metaphysic to be vindicated is rationalism, as against 
empiricism, and particularly twentieth century empiricism. The 
appeal to sense perception is not, Dr. Saw suggests, the sole test of 
truth; it is not even, by itself, an adequate test of truth. There is no 
particular reason, then, why we should not begin, like Descartes or 
Spinoza, with the self-certifying idea. But there is, Dr. Saw points 
out, an important difference between them. Whereas Descartes “sought 
a mark or criterion by which he might recognize truth”, Spinoza 
“sought a first idea which was not only seen to be true, but also 
was so complete and all-inclusive that all other knowledge might seem 
to be grounded in it” (p. 24). In the next chapter this becomes 
“perfect contemplation of the perfect idea’ (p. 51), and Dr. Saw 
seems to regard this as something like a mystical experience. In 
her final chapter (“Appraisal”) the “perfect idea’ becomes “a general 
presupposition” or ‘a set of values’, and she says of such pre- 
suppositions: “If you ask for the ground of these beliefs, I must give 
a reply which asks neither for your reasoned assent nor for an 
irrational acceptance, but for the kind of assent which you give 
to an apt metaphor. With your whole personality, reasoning and 
emotional, you say not only, ‘That is right’, but feel a shock of delight 
that anyone should have found words to express the state of affairs 
so adequately. To ask for verifiable statements at this level is to 
ask for a description instead of metaphor ....I wish to maintain 
as strongly as I can that our general presuppositions are known to 
us to be true in a different sense from that in which empirical state- 
ments are known to be true. They are known to be true in the sense 
that without them we cannot make sense of a whole mass of experi- 
ences. With them we can introduce order into our inner life to such a 
degree that we can go on being reasonable and scientific, and at the 
same time lead a satisfactory emotional life in the sense that we are 
happy and know that our happiness is appropriate to the actual state 
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of affairs ... . . The beliefs which I hold to be so justified and not to 
be otherwise justified, are beliefs in the existence of persons, both the 
Divine Person and other human beings” (pp. 162-3). This is a 
personal statement of Dr. Saw’s own “presuppositions”; but she 
apparently believes them (though with some misgivings) to be also 
Spinoza’s. 


Now there have been, throughout the history of Spinoza criticism, 
two radically different interpretations of him. He appears both as a 
hideous atheist and as a God-drunken man. In our own day we 
have Professor Broad raising his hat respectfully to Spinoza’s 
“religious and mystical experiences” and passing by on the other side; 
while a generation ago Sir Frederick Pollock said flatly: “Spinoza does 
not ignore theology; but he provides an euthanasia for it.” It would 
seem that Dr. Saw is with Novalis and Broad and against Pollock; 
but if she had belonged to the other school of thought she might 
have called her book: ‘‘The Vindication of Scientific Method”. For if 
we take Spinoza’s “presuppositions” to be simply the presuppositions 
of science, most of what Dr. Saw has said about them still applies. 
The concept of the uniformity of nature, for example, is a first idea 
so complete and all-inclusive that all other knowledge might seem 
to be grounded in it; it, too, is known to be true in the sense that 
without it we cannot make sense of a whole mass of experiences. But 
to entertain this idea is not in the least like knowing a Divine Person 
or having a mystical experience. 


Dr. Saw would object that this interpretation of Spinoza ignores 
his main intention, which was to construct a system of ethics. But 
to many minds the presuppositions of science have seemed to throw 
a new light on human behaviour, and to make possible for the first 
time a genuine attitude of charity, free from -he bedevilling concepts 
of sin and blame. This is one of the main ideas of the Enlightenment; 
it finds perhaps its clearest expression in Godwin; and it is still 
present in the psychoanalysts, whose resemblance to Spinoza is noticed 
by Dr. Saw. If I did not fear the relentless scholarship of Mr. Prior, 
I would say that Spinoza was the first to present this view; but at 
least he has given us the fullest and most subtle exposition of it. 
Dr. Saw seems to be supporting this interpretation herself when she 
says, with admirable succinctness: “It is not that God commands you 
to do this and this and this, but, men being what they are, these 
are the sensible ways to behave towards them.” Especially since 
she goes on: “Our knowledge of other human beings may lead us to 
use ‘God’s commands’ as a device for persuading people with no great 
powers of thinking” (p. 89). 
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The odd thing about Dr. Saw, indeed, is that on most points 
of detail she accepts the interpretation of the opposing school of 
Spinoza scholars. Broad bases his belief in Spinoza’s “mystical experi- 
ences” on the doctrines of scientia intuitiva, the eternity of the human 
mind, human blessedness, and the intellectual love of God. In her 
detailed exposition, Dr. Saw explains these very much as Pollock 
does. “Immortality in the ordinary sense’, she agrees, “is not what 
Spinoza has in mind at all” (p. 129). When he says that “the greater 
part of the human mind is eternal” he is trying to solve the problem 
posed by what is now called “the sociology of knowledge”. If our 
beliefs are the necessary result of our position in “the common order 
of nature”, how can they ever not be inadequate, partial and confused? 
How, in short, can we know that some of them are true? This is a 
crucial problem for Spinoza (and for any determinist) and he does 
not, as Dr. Saw admits, really solve it. She is, then, entitled to say 
that “Spinoza knew ... that we have beliefs which cannot be justified 
by philosophy, which yet appear reasonable to us” (p. 132). But, since 
the belief in question is merely that human beings can know true 
propositions, it is hardly entitled to rank as a mystical experience, 
however hard it may be to justify; and Dr. Saw is, I think, going too 
far when she suggests that Spinoza believed in “some other state of 
the individual in which he is left with his errors shed, and only a 
state of rejoicing knowledge—that is, love of God—left to him” (p. 
134}. She puts this forward very tentatively, and seems to admit that 
the weight of evidence is against it. “I say this with no kind of 
justification except Spinoza’s tone when he speaks of God and our 
relationship to Him. This tone is much more suited to the God of 
Abraham and Jacob than to substance .. .” (p. 135). This is true 
enough, but the obvious explanation seems to be that Spinoza was 
struggling to express the new scientific doctrines in the theological 
language which seemed appropriate in the seventeenth century. After 
all, even Hobbes was not quite free from this necessity. 


In spite of this reference to “rejoicing knowledge”, Dr. Saw, in 
her exposition of “human blessedness” and “the intellectual love of 
God” does not really present them as mystical doctrines. Spinoza, 
she points out, is really saying much what Freud was to say later. 
If we really understand the causes of human behaviour, whether our 
own or other people’s, our emotions undergo a considerable change. 
In Spinoza’s language, passive emotions are replaced by active ones; 
or, as Dr. Saw puts it, “remorse, pity, fear, resentment against others, 
and in fact every one of the emotions in which bitterness is the 
predominant element, are never appropriate to their occasion” (p. 145). 
The resulting state of philosophic calm is human blessedness; directed 
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towards nature instead of towards human beings, it is the intellectual 
love of God. The difficulty is to justify the term “appropriate” when 
applied to emotions—a difficulty that gave rise to the whole eighteenth 
century debate about “eternal fitnesses”. Spinoza’s answer is that 
appropriate emotions simply are the emotions that human beings 
feel when they do know the full facts. It is really this that enables 
Dr. Saw to say that Spinoza’s “presuppositions” not only “make sense 
of a whole mass of experiences” but also enable him to “lead a 
satisfactory emotional life’. The position has its difficulties; but at 
least it is obvious that the “facts” that transform our emotions are 
not a special kind of transcendental “truth”, but the ordinary, 
empirically known facts of science, provided only that these are 
properly understood. To understand them it may be necessary to 
make certain presuppositions, which are not empirically known and 
are thus in a sense transcendental; but if Spinoza was a mystic on 
this account, then so was John Stuart Mill. 


As for scientia intuitiva, Dr. Saw does at times write as if this 
were some special state of inner illumination; but she does not, like 
some of her predecessors, rely on Spinoza’s apparent rejection of the 
Many in favour of the One. It is not that modes are ultimately unreal; 
on the contrary, she points out that it is Spinoza’s nominalism that is 
here concerned. He is merely saying that generalisations are ulti- 
mately inadequate and that “our highest knowledge is of the 
individual” (p. 45). Dr. Saw explains very neatly how this is applied 
to human beings. “To think of a fellow human being as a ‘so and so’, 
an introvert, an extrovert, a quarrelsome man, an ambitious man, or 
even as a friend, a husband, a son or a lover, is tc form expectations 
about his conduct which may prevent us from seeing it as it is. It 
is this man, with his own peculiar history and circumstances, whom 
we wish to understand” (p. 116). 


She does, however, seem to regard this as implying, if not 
mysticism, something not unlike it. Since Spinoza rejects universals, 
she suggests, he is not really entitled to place the emphasis he does 
on definition; for definition is of kinds, and proper names are 
indefinable. “(Spinoza) wants to combine two incompatible things. He 
wants to combine the peculiar certainty of knowledge by acquaintance 
with the peculiar certainty of mathematical knowledge” (p. 47). On 
this criticism she bases an interpretation. “I think perhaps he would 
have been more willing to modify his account of definition than his 
account of knowledge” (p. 47). Properly speaking, then, knowledge 
of the third kind “cannot be expressed in words” (p. 46) and “is not 
reached by thinking” (p. 85). 
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For Spinoza, however, “knowledge of the third kind” arises out 
of “knowledge of the second kind”. Our knowledge of individuals is 
not properly “knowledge by acquaintance”; we understand the indivi- 
dual only through the generalisations of science: we “advance from 
an adequate idea of the formal essence of certain attributes of God 
to the adequate knowledge of the essence of things” (Ethics, II, 
Prop. 40, Schol. 2). Whether or not he is inconsistent on this point, 
Spinoza does not seem to have regarded his criticism of universals, 
which are relegated to the lowest grade of knowledge, as casting 
doubt on “common notions” or on “adequate ideas of the properties of 
things”, both of which count as knowledge of the second grade. 
Indeed, if Dr. Saw is right, he could hardly have distinguished the 
second grade of knowledge from the first, nor could he have said 
that the second grade of knowledge, like the third, is infallible. And 
these are, after all, important parts of his “account of knowledge”. 


The crux of Dr. Saw’s interpretation is obviously her suggestion 
that Spinoza’s God is, after all, a person. Here the difficulties are, 
as indeed she realises, very great. “Spinoza”, she suggests, “having 
in mind a person known to his forefathers by revelation, even though 
he rejects their ways of speaking of this person, deduces from the 
idea of being such a description that it fits this person, and this 
person only” (p. 98). But she has herself demonstrated, clearly 
enough, that it does not fit any person. “To say ‘God wills’ is a self- 
contradiction of the same type as to say ‘God moves’. The modal 
system contains all thinking and willing under the attribute of 
thought, ard all motion and rest under the attribute of extension, 
but if neither moves, nor thinks, nor wills” (p. 85). It is true that 
she also suggests that God has knowledge, since God is the sum of 
all human minds. ‘A mind which was on the inside of all this long 
process, and of all the other streams of thinking, too, and of all past 
and all future thinking, would certainly seem to have complete 
knowledge without postulating other knowledge of a different quality” 
(pp. 77-8). But the sum of all minds is not a mind, any more than 
(and Dr. Saw concedes this) the sum of all bodies is a body. 


I disagree, then, with what I take to be Dr. Saw’s main thesis, 
while enjoying most of her admirably lucid exposition. She is more 
concerned to expound than to criticise; sometimes, indeed, she seems 
to ignore some very obvious objections. Since her avowed object is 
“to make Spinoza say something to ears accustomed to modern idiom” 
(p. 1) the emphasis on exposition is justified. When she does allow 
herself to criticise Spinoza, she is always interesting and usually 
illuminating. I would apply this to her treatment of Spinoza on 
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universals, provided that it is regarded as criticism rather than 
interpretation. 
D. H. Mongo. 


PRINCIPLES OF MATHEMATICAL Logic. By D. Hilbert and W. Ackermann. 
Translated from the German by Lewis M. Hammond, George G. 
Leckie, and F. Steinhardt. Edited with notes by Robert E. Luce. 
(New York: Chelsea Publishing Company, 1950. xii + 172 pp.) 


This translation of the second German edition (1938) of Hilbert 
and Ackermann’s Grundziige der Theoretischen Logik will be most 
valuable. The translators have not tried to give a completely literai 
translation but have made slight changes to take advantage of recent. 
terminological improvements and to correct actual errors in the 
original text. These changes are noted in the preface and in the 
editor’s notes at the end. The English style of the translation is in 
general very clear and straightforward. As the German version was 
never reviewed in this journal it will perhaps be helpful if I give 
a brief description of the contents of Principles of Mathematical Logic. 

The system of logic presented is essentially that of Principia 
Mathematica. The system is, however, not only presented but discussed. 
We have not only logic but metalogic, i.e. the discussion of the con- 
sistency, independence, and completeness of axiom sets. Chapter I 
deals with the Sentential Calculus. The decision problem for this 
calculus (i.e. the problem of finding a definite procedure for deciding 
whether any given expression of this calculus is or is not a theorem) 
is solved with the aid of the important concept of normal form. The 
same job can be done by means of the method of truth tables, which 
is briefly indicated in § 2, but the method of normal form is the more 
instructive in that when we come in Chapter III to deal with the 
predicate calculus (or in Russell’s terminology the calculus of propo- 
sitional functions) a somewhat analogous concept of normal form is 
necessary for the discussion of the decision problem. 

The consistency and independence of the axioms of the sentential 
calculus are established by giving it arithmetical interpretations. 
Finally the completeness of the system is established. (As regards 
consistency someone might object that he was just as sure of the 
truth, and hence consistency, of the logical axioms as he ever could 
be of the arithmetical reasoning used to establish the consistency 
of the axioms. Such an objection is hardly fair. The proof of 
consistency of the axioms of the sentential calculus is a very simple, 
and hence instructive, example of a method which has really important 
applications to axiom systems in mathematics.) 

In Chapter II the symbolism of the sentential calculus is 
re-interpreted as a class calculus, and there is a brief discussion of 
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the traditional Aristotelian syllogisms. In Chapter III we come to 
the restricted predicate calculus. It is shown that formulae of this 
calculus can be transformed into certain normal forms. There follows 
a discussion of the consistency and independence of the system of 
axioms. It is then shown that the axiom system is not complete, in 
the stronger sense of this word (i.e. a contradiction does not neces- 
sarily result when there is added to the axioms a formula not previously 
provable from them), but it is shown that the axiom system is complete 
in the weaker sense (i.e. all true formulae can be proved from the 
axioms). The decision problem for the predicate calculus is then 
attacked. 

Chapter IV deals with the extended predicate calculus, in which 
quantifiers are applied to variables for properties. There follows a 
brief indication of the logical treatment of the number concept; after 
the manner of Frege a number is regarded as a property of a property. 
It is pointed out that if we treat numbers in this way we must make 
use of the axiom of infinity. 

The logical paradoxes are briefly considered on pp. 143 ff. Only 
three paradoxes are actually discussed: MRussell’s paradox about 
predicates not predicable of themselves, the paradox of the liar, and 
a variation of Berry’s paradox. The second and third of these are 
dismissed as irrelevant because they contain extra-logical notions. 
However, they are stated at great length and in a supposedly precise 
symbolic form. It may be doubted, however, whether symbolisation 
does necessarily lead to precision. Thus on p. 146 the liar’s statement 


is rendered by “(X)(As(X) —>X)”, where “As(X)” means “X is 
asserted”. But “X is asserted” is nonsense. The statement “Socrates 
is a man is asserted” is not correct even by the standards of ordinary 
school grammar, for it has two verbs. What is asserted is that Socrates 
is a man, i.€. we assert “Socrates is a man”. The inverted commas 
are essential. To deal with Russell’s paradox a theory of types is 
developed, corresponding to Russell’s simple theory of types, but the 
ramified theory of types is rejected. On pp. 152 ff. predicates of third, 
fourth, etc., levels are introduced and it is shown how the calculus 
can now be applied to the foundations of the theory of real numbers. 
The theorem of the least upper bound is stated and proved within 
the symbolism of this calculus. (On p. 159 there is a misprint: 
condition 1 should read: (Ex) P(x) & (Ex) P(x).) 

We should be very grateful to the editor and the translators for 
making this important book available in English. May we now hope 
that they or someone else will one day undertake the much bigger 
and even more valuable task of giving us Hilbert and Bernays’ 
Grundlagen der Mathematik in English? 

J. J. C. SMART. 


AROUND THE JOURNALS 


R. M. Chisholm (Philosophical Review, LX, 3) criticises the view 
that “any philosophical statement which violates ordinary language is 
false”, referring in particular to N. Malcolm’s defence of this view in 
The Philosophy of G. E. Moore (ed. Schilpp); Malcolm replies to 
Chisholm in the same journal. Analysis (11, 6) contains an examina- 
tion of Russell’s attempt to express the verb “to exist” by means of 
propositional functions, and the fourth part of Waismann’s discussion 
of ‘“Analytic-Synthetic’”. In Mind, 239, F. J. Anscombe gives a statis- 
tician’s comments on Parts III and IV of Kneale’s Probability and 
Induction, and Kneale discusses some of the general issues raised by 
Anscombe. In the same number of Mind D. J. O’Connor defends 
common sense against interest in formal precision in the treatment 
of conditionals (he refers to the views of Hampshire, Chisholm, Will, 
and Hempel); and A. W. Burks tries to develop a language, based on 
that of “symbolic” logic, for expressing causal propositions. Hartmann’s 
ontology is discussed by H. Kuhn in The Philosophical Quarterly, 1, 4; 
and in the same number P. G. Lucas and J. N. Wright criticise Smart’s 
article, “Descartes and the Wax’. Dreyfus (Revue Philosophique, 
July, 1951) illustrates the part that experience (as contrasted with 
deduction) has played in the development of the theory of numbers. 
The British Journal for the Philosophy of Science (11, 5) contains the 
second of P. W. Bridgman’s lectures delivered in the University of 
London (University College), April, 1950, on “The Nature of Some 
of Our Physical Concepts”: this lecture is concerned with some of the 
concepts of thermodynamics. In the same journal, E. H. Hutten 
discusses the question whether the principle of contact-action can or 
need be reconciled with quantum mechanics. 


J. A. Passmore (“The Dreariness of Aesthetics”, Mind, 239) begins 
with a criticism of some of John Wisdom’s views but rejects the 
doctrine of a general science of aesthetics and argues for the view 
that “we must seek different properties in different art-forms”. 


C. L. Stevenson’s emotive theory of ethics is corrected in J. Kemp’s 
article ‘Moral Attitudes and Moral Judgments” (Philosophical 
Quarterly, 1,4). E. Gellner (“Maxims”, Mind, 239) tries to show, with 
special reference to Kant, that there is a use for notions such as “rule 
of action” or “maxim” compatible with a non-metaphysical (Rylean?) 
philosophy of mind. J. C. Gregory (“The Concept of Mind and the 
Unconscious”, Brit. Journal for the Philosophy of Science, Il, 5) 
criticises Ryle’s treatment of the unconscious in The Concept of Mind. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Mention in this list neither precludes nor guarantees later review.) 


THE STRONG AND THE WEAK. By Dora Peyser. (Currawong Publishing 
Co., 1951. 131 pp.) Price (Aust.), 12s. 6d. 

CONSCIENCE AND REASON. By Grace Stuart. (Allen and Unwin, 1951. 
220 pp.) Price (U.K.), 15s. 

Using psycho-analytic material, this book advocates the develop- 
ment of a “creative conscience”, based on “reason” rather than guilt. 
EMOTIONAL DISORDERS OF CHILDREN. By Gerald H. J. Pearson. (Allen 

and Unwin, 1951. 386 pp.) Price (U.K.), 18s. 

THE POETRY AND CAREER OF Li Po. By Arthur Waley. (Allen and 
Unwin, 1951. xi+ 4123 pp.) Price (U.K.), 8s. 6d. 

THE PuHySICAL BAsIs oF LiFe. By J. D. Bernal. (Routledge, 1951. 80 
pp.) Price (U.K.), 6s. 

Based on the Guthrie Lecture for 1947, this book speculatively 
discusses the conditions under which life might have emerged in an 
inorganic world. 

THE Logic oF Ligerty. By M. Polanyi. (Routledge, 1951. viii + 206 
pp.) Price (U.K.), 15s. 

An attempt to give a positive account of liberty, describing a free 
society not as an “open” one but as one dedicated to a distinctive set 
of beliefs. 

RELIGION AND THE CURE OF SOULS IN JUNG’S PSYCHOLOGY. By Hans 
Schaer. Translated by R. F. C. Hull. (Routledge, 1951. vi + 226 
pp.) Price (U.K.), 16s. 

GETTING TO KNow ENGLISH LITERATURE. By T. G. Williams. (123 pp.) 

Finpinge Out AsouT ATomMIc ENERGY. By Dr. J. L. Michiels. (124 pp.) 

A SIGNPOST TO MATHEMATICS. By A. H. Read. (123 pp.) 

A Suort History oF OUR Own Times (1919-50). By Esmond Wright. 
(126 pp.) 

These are four early volumes in a series entitled Thrift Books, a 
companion series to the Thinker’s Library, published by C. A. Watts at 
a price (U.K.) of 1s. each. 

Tue Convitions or Knowinc. By Angus Sinclair. (Routledge, 1951. 
260 pp.) Price (U.K.), 21s. 

INFERIORITY FeELInes. By Oliver Brachfeld. (Routledge, 1951. 301 pp.) 
Price (U.K.), 25s. 

DEMENTIA PRAECOX, OR THE GROUP OF SCHIZOPHRENIAS. By Eugen 
BLEULER. Translated by Joseph Zinkin. (Allen and Unwin, 1951. 
548 pp.) Price (U.K.), 63s. 

Morr Asout Psycuiatry. By Carl Binger. (Allen and Unwin, 1951. 
xiii + 201 pp.) Price (U.K.), 10s. 6d. 
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Nervous DISORDERS AND RELIGION. By J. G. McKenzie. (Allen and 
Unwin, 1951. 183 pp.) Price (U.K.), 9s. 6d. 


PastoraL PsycHoLogy. By Géte Bergsten. (Allen and Unwin, 1951. 
227 pp.) Price (U.K.), 15s. 


THe UNCONSCIOUS SIGNIFICANCE oF Hair. By Charles Berg. (Allen 
and Unwin, 1951. 106 pp.) Price (U.K.), 15s. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN CoLourR VISION. By R. W. Pickford. 
(Routledge, 1951. xviii + 386 pp.) Price (U.K.), 30s. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


ANNUAL CONGRESS, 1951 


The annual congress was held at the University of Sydney from 
August 21st to 25th. The following papers were read: 


Mr. Q. B. Gibson: Generality in Social Enquiries. 
Prof. J. J. C. Smart: Paradoxes and Logical Types. 
Prof. John Anderson: Intensity. 

Prof. D. A. T. Gasking: On Warranting. 

Mr. T. A. Rose: The Two Logics. 

Dr. W. D. Falk: Prescriptive Speech. 


Prof. L. J. Russell: Frequency and Equiprobability in Probability 
Theory. 


Mr. A. L. Burns: Historical Fact. 
Mr. A. G. Hammer: Group Therapy. 
Mr. A. N. Prior: The Ethical Copula. 


Prof. J. A. Passmore: The Interpretation of Hume. 


